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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the seat of war has beer very 
unimportant this week up to the time of going to press. 
Two small actions alone have the least importance. In 
one that very unlucky regiment, the Buffs, suffered their 
second reverse in this campaign, this time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Balmoral, losing something like half a 
company in killed, wounded and prisoners. The men 
were ambushed, and it appears that one officer 
surrendered. On the other hand, we have achieved a 
success of some kind near Bloemfontein ; at the time 
of going to press no official message with regard to it 
has been received, but, according to Reuter’s agent, a 
Lancer regiment surprised Brand’s commando as it was 
retiring before our shell fire and inflicted certain losses. 
Brand himself is reported wounded. Lord Roberts’ 
fall proves, happily, not to be serious. A message has 
been received from him saying that he hopes to be 
about in a few days. 


THE negotiations between the Allied Powers and 
the Chinese Government had begun seriously by the 
12th inst. with the formulation and presentment of 
certain demands upon which the Plenipoteniiaries, after 
a wearisome exchange of views, were at last agreed. 
Many questions of secondary importance were, and still 
are, held in reserve ; but China was invited to accept, 
as the basis of a preliminary treaty, a number of peremp- 
tory articles, the most important of which prohibited 
the importation of arms and war material into the 
Empire, insisted on the dismantling of the Taku forts, 
the establishment of permanent Legation guards, and, 
above all, required the punishment by death of eleven 


princes and high officials held chiefly responsible for - 


the anti-Christian outrages. So far no definite answer 
has been returned by the Chinese Government to most 
of these demands, which it is confidently expected it 
will not resist ; but it was intimated within a few days 
to the European representatives that the power to 
punish the princely instigators of massacre is limited by 
Chinese law, and that the banishment and degradation 
of Tuan and his accomplices is the extreme penalty that 
can be imposed upon them. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER has arrived in France and he 
has been received with precisely the same respect and 
enthusiasm as would have been shown to Prince George 
or Colonel Vassos if they had set foot in England during 
the Greco-Turkish War. The behaviour of the French 
crowd and the French Government have been admitted 
on all hands to have been perfectly correct. We hope 
that the report that a small number of Englishmen so 
far forgot what was due to the dignity of their 
country as to refuse to salute an unfortunate foe 
may prove to be untrue. President Kruger has 
been received by the French Government as a 
foreign sovereign travelling incognito, the reception 
to which, of course, he was entitled in virtue of 
the rank which he still holds until the foreign Powers 
have been notified of the annexation of the Transvaal. 
President Kruger has made many mistakes and his 


innate obstinacy made him an unfortunate diplomatist 
in dealing with our Colonial Secretary. But his 
patriotism is only questioned by the type of man who 
thinks that Mr. Beit is devoted to England, and as France 
shares with our country the honour of the defence of 
small nations in the only struggles of the century which 
kurupe has cause to remember with satisfaction, the 
veteran President could count upon a welcome on her 
shores in which sympathy for his misfortunes would be 
mingled with a genuine sorrow that another small 
nation should have perished. It is important to note 
once again that there were no anti-English demonstra- 
tions, and that more than one speaker was careful to 
acquitthe English nation of the crimes of its Govern- 
ment. 


Lorp RosEBEry’s Rectorial Address, as was only to 
be expected, was afine literary performance. There was 
little in it that was new, for we are all familiar with 
Lord Rosebury’s plea for Imperial organisation on busi- 
ness lines. Lord Rosebery’s description of empire as 
the predominance of race seems to us to mark off dis- 
tinctively the frontier which separates Liberalism from 
Imperialism. It is just that idea of racial pre- 
dominance which makes Imperialism so much more 
dangerous than Jingoism. The Jingo is a quarrelsome 
irritable Nationalist, alway tearing a passion to tatters 
and searching for affronts and provocation. The 
Liberal, as we have known him in this century, is a 
Nationalist, who is keenly sensitive for the honour of his 
country, but carefully distinguishes between adequate 
and inadequate causes of quarrel. The Imperialist is 
not a Nationalist at all, for it is his ambition not to 
protect national traditions and claims, but to see other 
races brought under the heel of the blend of races and 
nationalities which he incorrectly terms “ Anglo-Saxon,” 
In other words, whilst Jingoism is a malady Imperialism 
is a disease. 


Sir Henry FOWLER has not yet got rid of his idea 
that support of Mr. Chamberlain is at least one of the 
criteria of patriotism; for he complained that “the 
Liberal party, the majority of whom had supported 
the Government in the prosecution of the war,” had 
been branded as traitors. He also said that mine-tenths 
of the Liberal party thoroughly approved of the war 
and longed for the leadership of Lord Rosebery. It is 
impossible to respect a man, however venerable his 
years, who misjudges evidence so grossly. Imperialism, 
even in the height of the Khaki season, never laid hold 
on the Trade Unionists. Every Labour member in the 
House is opposed to the war and to Imperialism. There 
is plenty of Liberal Imperialism and Liberal Unionism, 
and Toryism too, among the Wesleyans: but the 
majority of Nonconformists still maintain the political faith 
held by Bright and Gladstone. Where will Imperialism 
be after the winter and the Budget? One of the Liberal 
Imperialist candidates who failed at the last Election 
has lately written a long eulogy of Mr. Chamberlain 
(and parenthetically of Lord Rosebery) to the Times news- 
paper. Mr. Norman Hamilton is one of “the foolish 
political virgins who trimmed their Unionist lamps 
fourteen years too late,” but upon whom the Colonial 
Secretary can always count. The brazen deity gets 
more worship the more it insults its worshippers. The 
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sin of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is that he is 
going to oppose this idolatry. Hence the bitterness ot 
Mr. Oppenheim and the Daily News. 


Everypopy is glad to join in a welcome to General 
Sir Redvers Buller, who displayed a courage and 
perseverance in a great crisis which were worthy of our 
great military traditions. But we are obliged to make 
two comments on the speeches which he made on Thurs- 
day at Exeter. The first is that everyone in South Africa 
has been so completely and so constantly mistaken in 
opinions about the Boers that we cannot regard it as in 
any way proved that the only Boers in the field at 
present are mercenaries or bandits. In which category 
does General Buller place such names as De Wet and 
Botha? As to General Buller’s replies to criticisms on the 
Army it is important to make our own attitude clear. We 
have never said, and we never should say, that the 
British Army was so lacking in discipline that outrages 
and atrocities were frequent incidents in a campaign. 
What we have criticised, and what we still criticise, is 
not the behaviour of our troops, but the policy and the 
justice of Lord Roberts’ proclamations. Cases have, 
of course, been presented in the Press of individual acts 
of cruel treatment, but obviously it is not fair to con- 
demn men for merely carrying out orders, orders 
which it is possible and probable they find distasteful. 
It is on this ground that we dismiss at once the argument 
the Boers have burnt homes, looted farms and com- 
mitted other outrages. That may be perfectly true, and 
it is a reason for the exasperation of colonists who have 
suffered at their hands. But there is a broad difference 
between unorganised and organised devastation, between 
outrages that are due to a lack of discipline 
and outrages that are deliberately ordained by com- 
manders in pursuance of a settled policy. And these 
arguments are quite irrelevant, for, as Englishmen, 
we are concerned not for the reputation of the Boers, 
but for the reputation of our own Army; and if 
all that the Imperialist papers have said about the Boers 
were true, we could imagine no more offensive insult to 
our own troops than the defence of their conduct on the 
ground that what they are ordered to do is no worse 
than what was done by an enemy to whom those 
papers will scarcely concede the name “ civilised.” 


TuE decision of the Irish Party to absent them- 
selves from the short December Session is not at all 
surprising, for the National Convention (arranged some 
time ago to be held on December the 11th) is an event 
of the first importance in Irish politics, and all the 
arrangements of the new organisation would have been 
disturbed if the Irish members had decided to come to 
Westminster. The Irish members have the strong 
opinions on the war which would naturally be found in 
a people so devotéd to its own nationality, and those 
opinions are well known. But their first duty is to 
build up their organisation in Ireland, and in that task 
they are meeting with every encouragement. Mr. 
Plunket, who received the well-deserved honour of a 
banquet in Dublin, on Tuesday, in recognition of 
the great work he has done for Ireland, did not 
commit himself in his speech to approval or dis- 
approval of the campaign for compulsory purchase. 
His silence on this subject is noticed with some mis- 
giving by the Times, and if Mr. Plunket were to throw in 
his lot with Mr. T. W. Russell that demand, already very 
formidable, would be almost irresistible. We do not 
believe that Home Rule can be killed by kindness or 
indeed by anything else; but we are glad that Mr. 
Plunket, who has lost his seat in Parliament on account 
of the ineradicable intolerance of the Garrison Party, 
should have been assured of the sympathy and admira- 
tion of such distinguished Irishmen as Lord Dufferin 
and others who were present at the banquet. 


IF the stories of atrocious and deliberate inhumanity 
perpetrated by Cossacks on the banks of the Amur are 
not substantially exaggerated, it is to be hoped that the 
Emperor’s Government will redeem the reputation of 
Christian troops by punishing with due severity the 
commanders responsible. That savage reprisals humi- 
liating to our civilisation have been taken not only on 
the Manchurian frontier but in other districts where the 
tables have been turned on the merciless torturers of our 
women and children, it is hardly possible to doubt; but 
we trust Mr. Tytgat’s ample and nauseous description, 
in the columns otf the Westminster Gazelle, of a voyage 
impeded by thousands of floating Chinese corpses, is 
not quite irreconcilable with the Russian official version, 
of which we have not been able to see more than a 
short summary in the English Press. 


THE trial of the officials of Dumbell’s Bank, in the 
Isle of Man, ended last Monday. Nelson (director) and 
Shimmon (manager) were sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude each for appropriating the money of the bank 
and publishing false balance-sheets. Of the three 
auditors Rogers, the local man, rightly received the 
longest term—eighteen months ; while the Manchester 
auditors, Aldred (father and son), receive twelve and six 
months respectively. There are few things more 
lamentable than the wretchedness and misery which 
scoundrels of this type inflict upon the commercial 
community. Savings are stolen, thrift is punished, 
honesty is impoverished, confidence is betrayed, and it 
is only in rare instances that the highly respectable and 
prosperous swindlers find an appropriate reward in this 
world. A certain amount of misplaced sympathy has 
been expressed for the auditors, who merely covered 
up the fraud of others. But the Jaw rightly makes it a 
crime for auditors to give their sanction to the publica- 
tion of lying figures. Their duty is “to ascertain and 
state the true financial position of the company at the 
time of the audit.” For that duty they are paid, and 
for failing in it they are properly punished. 


THE disclosures which forced the Lord Mayor-elect 
of Manchester (Alderman Higginbottom) to retire two 
weeks ago from the Manchester City Council and the 
resolution adopted by that body have been reviewed at 
length in these columns. They have led to the resigna- 
tion by the Deputy-Lord Mayor of one of his seats upon 
the Improvement Committee. The Manchester Cily News, 
which first published Mr. Norbury Williams’ charges, 
has pointed out that the resolutions of the Manchester 
Council go further than the present laws. The Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act of 1892 exempted shareholders in 
companies registered under the Companies Acts and 
contracting with the corporation from disqualification for 
membership of the council. It is now seen that some 
change is necessary which will disqualify large or pre- 
dominant shareholders from benefiting from contracts 
with the public body on which they serve. We are glad 
to see that in Leeds, Bolton, Oldham, Buxton, Newport 
and many other places attention is being attracted to this 
important question, which will soon have to be discussed 
in Parliament. How unsatisfactory the present law is in 
relation to municipal contracts may still be illustrated 
from Manchester. According to the Cily News the 
Corporation of Manchester has been bargaining with the 
Manchester Carriage Company for several years, each 
side naturally desiring not to get the worst of the bargain. 
Yet the chairman and vice-chairman of the Carriage 
Company are aldermen of the city. 


Mr. GARRETT, we understand, is no longer editor 
of the Cape Times. Whoever is editor should be careful 
what letters he allows to goin. There was written to 
that sheet, on the 16th of October, a letter with whose 
exact contents we will not offend our readers ; but whose 
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gist is that the Dutch ladies, who have lately been 
speaking for their race and religion in protest against 
the war, should be deported to St. Helena for purposes 
of prostitution. Of course, thepoint of view of Dr. 
Harris and his associates is not ours. Rough pioneers 
of the Beit, and Rhodes, and Harris type cannot be 
expected to see things from the perhaps over-particular 
point of view of home-keeping Englishmen. But most 
Englishmen will agree with us that, if these persons 
continue to allow this kind of thing to be printed in 
their organs ,it will tend to alienate from their cause a 
class upon whose sympathy all their South African policy 
depends. 


A Goop idea of the pleasures of town-life in 
Johannesburg at present is given by the following 
extract from a letter recently received from a private in 
the Medical Corps. We tear that it will discourage 
those who have been working and spending money in 
sending out things to the soldiers. It is well that the 
truth should be known, especially when certain news- 
papers are “ drawing” money from enthusiasts :— 


“TI am beginning to think I will have to spend Xmas here. 
We live very scarce, but we have had a couple of pay-days, 
and then have got a good stock of things in; but buying in 
this place is like putting money down a drain. I have drawn 
#12 since being here, and by the time you buy a few things it 
is gone. I had to pay ts. 6d. for a pair of socks which cost 
64d. in Liverpool, and 7s. 6d. for a poor shirt. The Army is a 
proper red-tape concern. I wish to have no more to do with 
it when I get the next eighteen months over, as this has given 
me a sickener. When any amount of things are sent out by 
the public of England for the soldiers, I will honestly say I 
have not had a stick sent on. The people are led to believe 
they are doing a great deal of good ; but if vou know of any- 
body putting anything into the War Fund, tell them they want 
kicking. It goes to a big fund for the officers. It is a wonder 
there is not something said about this before now.” 


The common man in South Africa has very little chance. 
Mr. Rhodes regards him as a living tool, to be kept on 
a subsistence minimum. Tommy Atkins is in the same 
case. 


A CERTAIN Mr. Gillett, of the Bachelors’ Club at 
the corner of Hamilton Place, has written a truly remark- 
able letter to the newspapers relative to a visit he paid 
to Paris recently. And even the principal papers have 
solemnly printed it. He discovers that the threats of 
personal violence, of which he seems to have stood in 
some fear, were all moonshine, and that the Parisian 
restaurant keeper’s eye to the main chance was as clear 
and keen as ever. This pleasing result he attributes to 
the action of his club in expelling the Duke of Orleans 
(why it ever elected such a fellow it is difficult to con- 
ceive—his character was surely well enough known in 
France), and he gives a clear chain of evidence showing 
how the French habit of treating the Duke as the 
representative of their national spirit has resultec. in the 
nation receiving all the benefit of his chastiseraent as 
though it had fallen upon their own shoulder’. Side 
by side with this dignified protest come a crop >f com- 
plaints to the effect that the anonymous and cosmo- 
politan syndicates have paid too much for ther con- 
cessions at the Exhibition, and that therefore the 
organizers of the Exhibition have failed. We wonder 
how an English Duke would think of “a failure” in 
London which doubled his ground rents. Very much, 
doubtless, as the Municipal Council in Paris is feeling 
now over the Exhibition. We suppose this kind of stuff 
was always to be found scmewhere in the corners of 
shady Society papers or what not ; but where on earth 
is the good of a solemn daily Press if it condescends to 
give us news like this ? 


THE Belgians are ahead of us in some respects ; in 
the matter of old-age pensions, for example. From 


the rst January next every Belgian labourer (ouvrier) of 
sixty-five years of age will be entitled, on proving needy 
circumstances, to a grant of 65 francs a year, or about 
1s. a week for the rest of his natural life. The class to 
whom this regulation will apply comprises men and 
women whoare at present, or who have been habitually, 
engaged in manual work of any sort for an employer, 
and also the wives and widows of such men. In esti- 
mating their need regard will be had to the wages 
earned by the labourers and the members of their 
family living with them, to the goods of which they are 
possessed, whether as owners or hirers, to their savings, 
their receipts from charities and from real and personal 
rights, such as rents and pensions. These will be 
weighed with the expenditure necessary for them to 
maintain their homes according to a standard fixed b 
workers of the same class in the same neighbourhood, 
with any charges in the nature of rent to which they 
are liable, and any infirmities of body will be taken 
into consideration. The payment will also be made 
to travailleurs, persons of the working class, who 
will on January 1st next be fifty-five years old, as soon 
as they attain the age of sixty-five, provided that persons 
under fifty-eight years ofage on that day will be required 
to show that during three years they have deposited ina 
savings’ bank at least 3 francs a year, with a minimum 
total of 18 francs. The arrangement then will last for 
ten years, when the results of the system will have had 
time to afford material for a permanent settlement of 
the question. 


THE letter from our Westralian correspondent upon 
gold-prospecting will interest many readers of THE 
SPEAKER both here and in the colonies. Western 
Australia, in spite of its discontented and disfranchised 
outlanders, is making great progress. In the last five 
years its annual gold production has increased from 
231,000 to 1,643,000 ounces, and there are many other 
signs of prosperity. Indeed, Mr. George Berry, in a 
lecture which he gave the other day at the Imperial 
Institute, claimed that the colony in 1900 is in “a 
stronger, sounder and more hopeful condition than ever 
before.” 


Since the death of Miss Mary Kingsley in Simons- 
town Hospital last Whitsuntide, discussion has been 
taking place among her friends with the object of 
deciding upon the best way to perpetuate her memory. 
It is not surprising that a life so full and varied should 
have called forth more than one memorial scheme, but 
it is very satisfactory to find that rival suggestions have 
been combined in one National Memorial, under which 
the sympathies of individuals will still have free play. 
On the one hand,a “ Mary Kingsley Memorial Hospital,” 
for the treatment of tropical diseases, is to be established 
in connection with the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine; on the other, a “ Mary Kingsley Society of 
West Africa,” for the study of native customs and laws, 
is to be founded, and it is hoped that the society will, 
besides publishing “ Transactions,’ maintain a skilled 
ethnologist for the purpose of examining existing 
materials and directing further research. Mr. A. H. 
Milne and Mr. George Macmillan are treasurers for the 
two branches of the memorial. The gentle and daunt- 
less spirit of a great traveller could not be more appro- 
priately remembered. 


THERE reaches us as we go to press a proposal 
which seems of the highest interest, and which has, we 
believe, already been commented on in the Press. M. 
Rodin is giving a statue to this country, at the initiative 
of an English committee, in which we notice the most 
prominent names. We shall return to this subject, 
which seems to us of the highest interest, in our next 
week’s issue. 
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THE ROAD TO PEACE. 


\ \ JE publish in this number of THE SPEAKER a 
protest against the policy of vindictive suppres- 
sion which is striking a mortal blow at our good name 
in South Africa from a poet whose title to champion our 
national traditions few will dispute. The hospitality 
which public opinion has extended to the counsels of 
ferocity offered by the Times and other papers during 
the last few weeks is a sad and terrible landmark for 
those who care to measure the distance we have 
travelled from our earlier ideals. For who would have 
prophesied eighteen months ago that our policy in 
South Africa would find its consummation in a war 
which is no longer an honourable conflict but a 
war on the women and children, the homes and institu- 
tions of our enemy? But our Government has been 
blind to the end, following a course of irretrievable 
disasters, neglecting occasion after occasion of making 
an honourable peace, treating its own recalcitrance at 
one step as an excuse for obstinacy at the next, and the 
nation has looked on until its vision has been blurred 
and its imagination accustomed to spectacles which it 
would have turned from with horror at the beginning 
of the struggle. Two years ago we had an unique 
opportunity of showing to the world that we were 
restrained by our veneration for a great principle from 
crushing a small nation that we held, as we believed, in 
the hollow of our hand. The opportunity was lost 
and our diplomacy was suffered to be conducted in the 
spirit which hangs the fates of kingdoms in the balance 
with straws. After the ultimatum we agreed in this 
paper that it was our Government’s duty to accept 
President Kruger’s challenge and repel invasion. But to 
repel invasion, to defeat our enemy, and to secure the 
objects of our diplomacy, did not involve the bitter and 
ruthless campaign against a whole people which we have 
now entered upon. We urged in this paper that before 
invading the Boer States our Government should 
declare its terms. A second opportunity arose 
when Cronje surrendered and we had _ demon- 
strated unmistakably our superiority in arms. With 
the occupation of Bloemfontein our Government could 
have had peace on terms that would have assured 
British supremacy throughout South Africa, and would 
have maintained our character for fair and just dealing 
with a civilised enemy. But the Government decided 
to blunder along on an objectless course, and we are now 
reaping the fruits of their blindness in horrors which are 
not the horrors of war (horrors for which every reason- 
able man is prepared from the moment a shot is fired or 
an army despatched), but the poisoning of the wells from 
which a defeated race might some day have drawn con- 
fidence in our justice and humanity. It is a catalogue of 
disastrous follies. Of the crime of annexation we have 
spoken in these columns with a heat that bas some- 
times offended friends as well as adversaries, a heat 
which has not, perhaps, been always judicious or dis- 
criminate : we have spoken from our hearts as English- 
men, as men moved by the contrast between our 
character in history and the disfiguring Imperialism of 
to-day. Mr. Watson appeals to a nation and not to a 
party, and it is not in one party alone, as we are reminded 
by a distinguished correspondent to-day, that men are 
watching sadly the sacrilege which violates our past. 
It is “ in such dark and bodeful days” that Parliament 
is to meet next month. One thing, and only one thing, 
reassures those who hope that something will still be 





done to stem the forces which are blinding the nation to 
its duty, and its history. The Liberal party is stronger 
morally, and is more united behind Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman than it ever was during the last Session 
of the old Parliament. An Opposition cannot work 
miracles, but a minority, courageously led, as we are con- 
fident the Liberal minority will be led courageously, is not 
condemned to impotence. In his admirable speech at 
Dundee Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke of the 
necessity of securing full information about the conduct 
of the war, and in pressing for that information the 
Liberal Leader will have the support of almost the 
entire Liberal party. It is only necessary to look at the 
leading columns of the Times to see how little is known 
here about the conditions on which farms are burnt 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Colony, and a 
discussion in Parliament will serve a very useful purpose 
in bringing the truth before the public mind. The 
British people, as the Liberal Leader said at Dundee, 
are warm-hearted and generous, and there is already 
growing up a strong feeling that the satisfaction of con- 
ducting this war on principles strange to Europe is 
scarcely worth all the misery it entails. But the Liberal 
party can do more than exact information. It 
can press the Government to declare its intentions, 
and perhaps persuade it to declare those intentions in 
terms which are as little repugnant to the Boers as they 
can be made. “Perhaps persuade the Government,” 
for though Mr. Ritchie talks of “ brigandage” with an 
ignorance which even the Daily News has been obliged 
to rebuke, we cannot believe that any body of states- 
men can seriously contemplate without misgiving 
the full consequences of an_ infatuated persistence 
ina demand for unconditional surrender and the 
final extinction of the Boer States. Let Liberals, 
avoiding those individual indiscretions which weaken 
the gravity and distract the energies of the oppo- 
sition to the Government’s policy, loyally support 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the effort to miti- 
gate the calamities that this policy has _ brought 
upon us (and that loyalty is due to him, if for nothing 
else, for his courageous leadership during the Elec- 
tion), and something may still be saved to us of our 
character for humanity, and something may still be 
saved to the Boers of their hopes and their homesteads. 
It is even now not too late to ask whether the surest 
and shortest road to peace lies through slaughter and 
burning and destitution. 





CHINA. 


\ 1AT course the Powers will take, in view of 
: the refusal of the Imperial Court to behead 
Prince Tuan and his accomplices, whether they 
will resolutely decline to pursue the negotiations so 
long as the guilty heads have not fallen, whether they 
will now concentrate all their efforts upon inducing the 
Imperial Court to return to the capital, where the 
Emperor will be liberated from the influence of 
contumacious counsellors, or whether they will conclude 
that there is no native authority able, if it were willing, 
to mete out to the proscribed princes the treatment 
which their crimes and Europe’s dignity require, is a 
matter for speculation. Important pronouncements by 
two European statesmen were made in Paris and in 
Berlin on the very day before the Imperial decree which 
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has disappointed the sanguine expectations of Western 
diplomacy was made public. Neither Count von Bilow 
nor M. Delcassé contemplated a compromise on the 
question of punishment; indeed, neither of them 
devoted many words to this particular difficulty. The 
new Chancellor’s speech was most energetic in pro- 
testing against the view, which has found expression in 
Germany as well as out of it, that the recent troubles may 
be traced to the occupation of Kiao-chau. That national 
irritation against Europeans had, long before the 
Germans acquired their lease, shown itself in spasmodic 
acts of violence in various parts of the Middle Kingdom, 
is doubtless true; but it remains incontestable that 
Germany gave the signal for a series of encroach- 
ments, by various Powers interested, and that Chinese 
nationalism—which had always been assumed to be 
negligible—began to show signs of disquieting activity 
very soon afterwards. Count von Biilow went on to 
speak of “the peaceful rivalry of all nations” in China 
on the principle of “ live and let live !”— 

“ This,” he said, “ was the motive, and this is the tendency of 
the Anglo-German Agreement of October 16th, to the guiding 
principle of which the other Cabinets have meanwhile declared 
their assent.” 

After rehearsing the demands presented by the Allies, 
the Chancellor reverted to the policy imposed upon 
Germany at the present time, and qualified some remarks 
on the duty of selfishness by an expression of gratitude 
to the Emperor Nicholas for his friendship and his 
readiness in accepting the appointment of Field-Marshal 
von Waldersee. 

The French Foreign Minister, in laying a Yellow 
Book on Chinese affairs before Parliament, recapitulated 
the course events have taken in the last few months and 
expressed in language studiously moderate and reassur- 
ing his resolve to do everything possible to maintain the 
integrity of China and the Concert of Europe. Nothing 
that M. Delcassé said, and nothing for that matter in the 
speech of Count von Biilow, gave a hint of any diver- 
gence of views as to the duties that lie immediately 
before the Christian Powers. On the other hand, he 
did not say how it is proposed to enforce any demands 
with which the Chinese Government may be unwilling 
or unable to comply. We must wait for developments, 
in confidence that our representatives are doing some- 
thing better than disagreeing, and in the hope that the 
era of retaliations will soon be ended, 





THE LATEST OUTLANDERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


N instructive comparison might be drawn between 
A two pamphlets which have recently been brought 
before the public notice by a few newspapers. The 
first isa document drawn up in 1894, the year before 
the Raid, setting forth the attractiveness of life on the 
Rand, which a correspondent has rescued from its 
obscurity in an emigration agent’s office and sent to the 
Morning Leader, The second is a manifesto recently 
issued by the committee of Outlanders at Capetown 
representing some thousands of British subjects, and 
describing the mistakes of the present and the dangers 
of the future. Much has happened in the interval of 
six years. The “intolerable grievances” of the Out- 
landers have been redressed ; a “corrupt oligarchy” 
has been laid in the dust; a hypocritical tyrant driven 
from the Presidency of a Republic into exile is now a 


wanderer in Europe ; thousands of brave men have 
died of wounds or disease ; great tracts of territory have 
been devastated, and the insolent Boer has been taught 
that so far from being master of the Transvaal or the 
Orange Free State, he will for the next few years be 
obliged to depend on the charity of his conquerors if he is 
to find in those countries the means of subsistence at all. 
Discipline is worth a good deal and the Boers have at 
least learnt a lesson. But the punishment of our neigh- 
bours is not everything and we who are not Imperialists 
may be excused for a certain curiosity as to the effect 
which those disciplinary measures, so successful in 
driving a proud population, not merely from place and 
power, but from hearth and home as well, will have 
upon the victims of their arrogance and their greed, in 
whose behalf our Government intervened. That 
curiosity is limited, naturally enough, to a comparatively 
small section of the Press, for to most imaginations the 
mere facts of a war of conquest are so glorious and so 
fruitful of noble sentiments that attention is very 
properly shut off from all the conditions, political and 
economic, which such a war may establish. 

The document published in the Morning Leader last 
week contained certain statements made in 1894 by Mr. 
W. G. Campbell, F.G.S., the vice-president of the 
Witwatersrand Chamber of Mines. This is what Mr. 
Campbell had to say in 1894 on the hardships of the 
helots :— 

Political Troubles. 


“Emigrants to the wide unreclaimed expanses of mineral, 
industrial, and agriculiural wealth in the Transvaal, are some- 
times deterred by the fear of political troubles. No such fear 
need exist. 

“The Boer is of like race and temperament with ourselves, 
slow to act, and strong for fair play, and so long as the new 
population acts squarely by the Boer pioneers, nothing but 
united effort and united Government need be looked for. New 
comers are not given a vote the moment they put foot in the 
country, but, when they settle down prepared to make the 
country their home, the vote will not be wanting.” 

Legal Rights. 

“An English emigrant going to the Transvaal will find him- 
self as safe as in England, so far as the liberty of the subject 
goes, the difference, if any, being in favour of the Transvaal. 
The law for Boer pioneer and English emigrant is the same ; 
there is no distinction of persons. Land, mining, trading, 
craftsmanship, and all the walks of life are as free as air to 
those who ask to earn their living and a competence. 

“With the inrush has come daily contact and with the con- 
tact the Boer Anglophobist feeling is fast disappearing. 

“ The balance of political power is at present with the Boers, 
but a silent revolution is proceeding steadily, and in a very 
short time the balance will be with the white inhabitants of the 
State irrespective of origin. By recent law a limited franchise 
is open to all adult European residents of two years, and the 
next Parliament should be a still more representative one. 

“ The bench and bar of the republic are chiefly composed of 
men who have graduated as English barristers or Cape 
advocates.” 

The manifesto of the Outlanders’ Committee pub- 
lished last month is a longer document. It is a 
declaration of discontent, but it has received scant 
sympathy in the London Press. Indeed it has been 
difficult to secure a copy of the pamphlet, in spite of 
the particular care which London papers have taken 
during the past few years to maintain an effective service 
of communications with South Africa. There was a time 
when we could proudly boast that an Outlander’s little 
finger could not suffer 6,000 miles away without our 
hearts being wrung in the Imperial metropolis. ‘“ Civis 
Brilannicus sum,” said Mr. Beit, and we were kept awake 
at night thinking of his taxes. So vivid was our 
sympathy, so rapidly did every story of outrage and 
wrong travel to England, that the Times was able on one 
occasion, with the help of the imaginative genius of 
Miss Flora Shaw and Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, actually to 
anticipate the publication elsewhere of a letter which 
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issued from Printing House Square before the writers of 
the letter had put a date to it or its recipients had agreed 
which date to forge. 

Things are very different to-day. Mr. Mony- 
penny has Imperial duties to which he is obliged 
to postpone both the curiosity of the Times and 
the hardships of the Outlanders. Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris has other raids to think of. What time and 
space the Daily News can spare from proving that no 
statesman now in his grave would have opposed the 
war are devoted to an elaborate eulogy of the very 
man whose policy the refugees complain of. As long 
as there is a single Dutch farm standing or a 
single Boer woman at large, the main body of the 
Imperialist Press is so absorbed in preaching extermina- 
tion of the Boers that it has no time to consider the 
preservation of the English. The Outlanders at Cape- 
town must, therefore, emulate the patience and the 
fortitude of our Press here, and leave everything to Sir 
Alfred Milner. But this we fear is asking too much 
from them. Here is an extract from their manifesto 
which makes it clear that they do not understand the 
obsessions of Imperialism, and instead of attributing the 
deat ear of the war Press to a sublime rapture such as men 
fall into when they are conscious of a great civilising 
Imperial mission they cast about for less romantic inter- 
pretations. Men who are in distress may be excused for 
their inability to understand that the 7imes is in a trance, 
or that the Morning Post is seeing visions, and that such 
petty trifles as interest themselves find no place in great 
dreams of Empire. Their little minds run after other 
explanations, crudely expressed in the unimaginative 
prose of men who are less concerned with the question 
whether the Empire will survive Mr. Chamberlain than 
with their own chance of surviving Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Imperialism :— 

“The committee further think it desirable. in the public 
interest, to state plainly why the alarm and unrest among the 
Outlander refugees has been so great. 

“With the knowledge possessed by all Outlander residents of 
the Transvaal past history, methods and definite policy of the 
great financial houses, they are becoming alarmed at the rapid 
increase of the wealth, influence and unrelenting enterprise of 
the latter. 

“Their ‘freezing out’ tactics, their formidable secrecy in 
operation, are thoroughly well known to Johannesburg resi- 
dents, of whom a large proportion hail from the Kimberley of 
the early days. 

“The alarm became consternation when it became known 
that the representatives of the great mining interests, who for 
years ‘persuaded’ the Pretoria Government and officials, are 
now surrounding the new administration of the Transvaal. 

“ The great wealth of the capitalistic Rand has given them 
control of nearly every one of the leading organs of the Press 
of South Africa. Former agitation among the Outlanders as 
long as the great capitalists were intent on exploiting their 
grievances was carefully cabled to England, and the South 
African Press daily devoted their leading articles towards 
voicing the public outcry. How many cables have been sent of 
the recent mass meeting in the Drill Hall? We believe none. 
While the capitalistic Press has been consequently silent on 
these vital questions, abstaining from even the barest comments 
on the subject of the new agitation. j 

“The legal profession has been similarly captured. The 
leaders of the Bar in the Transvaal, with hardly an exception, 
hold annual retainers from the great houses, therefore if any 
of the rank and file of the Outlanders sue or are sued by the 
latter, he is prevented from availing himself of the best legal 
talent. 

“The former leaders of the Outlander agitation—‘ natural 
leaders of the people’ as they were termed—have been 
silenced—some have already been rewarded with comfortable 
appointments—others are doubtless expecting rewards. 

“ It is time for the people to speak !”” 

These refugees, many of them uncertain where they 
will get their next meal, have the audacity to suggest 
that some of the great millionaires, men, be it remem- 
bered, who sunk thousands of pounds in the Press agita- 
tion to promote this Imperial war and thereby knit the 
Empire to Mr. Chamberlain’s coat-tails, are playing for 





their own hand instead of merely conserving for the 
Empire the fruits of the mailed fist— 

“ The opposition of Imperial interests to those of the present 
monopoly of the mines in the Transvaal. ; : 

“ In every one of these cardinal features of obvious Imperial 
policy already enumerated, the interests of what is practically 
the present monopoly of the mines in the Transvaal are 
opposed. 

“].—Taxation. ; 

“ The obvious interests of the present great groups which 
hold a practical monopoly of the Transvaal mines is to check 
the imposition of any taxes—for immigration, for irrigation 
works, for any public works except the facilities of the trans- 
port of gold-mining machinery and supplies, and to retain as 
much as possible of the gold for themselves. 

“II.—The Exploitation of New Mines. 

“Until the present governing groups shall have successfully 
floated off all the deep level and other properties in their pos- 
session, or over which they hold options—a time which must 
necessarily be extended until all can be absorbed by the pur- 
chasing powers of the investing public at home and elsewhere 

-it is their obvious interest to check the development of other 
mining centres. Such development would not merely interfere 
with the development of their own vast properties, but it would 
interfere with their present practical monopoly of the profitable 
business of company promoting. 

“ III.—Growth of a Large Trading, Industrial, and Mining 

Population. ; i. 

“This growth, which it should be a cardinal principle of 
Imperial policy to promote, is practically opposed to the interest 
of the groups of great houses who monopolise the mines of the 
Witwatersrand. 

“ Kimberley, with its diminished population, represents what to 
them is the ideal system. As few of white miners as possible— 
their wages cost too much—Kaffirs cost less. Baboons, if they 
could be trained, would cost still less. 

“As few of white traders as possible. The ‘Compound 
System’ at Kimberley. The native works in the mines being 
confined to barracks, and the supply of goods to the natives 
being confined to the mining centres—a system illegal under 
the Truck Acts—leaves no room for the ordinary trader. As it 
cannot be generally known how closely knit is the gain and 
how enormous is the capital—and consequently the influence 
of the present houses controlling the mines of the Transvaal, 
the following extracts from a recent work may be useful. Apart 
from some unimportant details the main outlines and the facts 
have never been contradicted.” 

“ Little Englanders,” we are told, are men of “little 
faith.”” The Times and Dr. Rutherfoord Harris and Canon 
Newbolt, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and Mr. Beit walk 
valiantly in the full blaze of the noonday sun of Imperialism 
and reck nothing of these sordid details. But let us 
know the worst. It seems only too true that the men 
who cherish all these discreditable suspicions and these 
unmanly fears are Englishmen. It is well to put on 
record how these problems appear to the Englishmen 
who have never lifted themselves into the higher atmo- 
sphere and who incidentally have in future to live in that 
glorious bit of Empire which Lord Kitchener is making 
clean and ready for the Imperial race. 





MISERY AND LUXURY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


OME valuable letters, sent home last month bya 
Yeoman serving in the Free State, have been 
placed at our disposal. They are written with a liveli- 
ness and common sense which appeal directly to every 
man’s intelligence and relieve us from the necessity for 
either an apologetic introduction or a tedious moral. 
Here, then, is our first extract :— 


“ 


, September roth. 

“ After being a few days at Harrismith we went on to 
Bethlehem, where we stayed ten days patrolling the 
neighbouring country and searching the farms for arms 
and ammunition. We were then marched off to join 
the 16th Brigade, composed of the Guards and Leinsters. 
Two other men and myself were sent into Harrismith 
with 3,000 sheep and 700 cattle. We took three days 
getting there, though it was only twenty-two miles, as 
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the beasts were in very bad condition, and many of 
them died on the way. We rejoined our squadron at 
Bethlehem, after being six days away. As we had no 
blankets or provisions with us, we had to stop at farms 
on the way and commandeer food and lodgings. We 
generally paid for them with sheep, so the farmers did 
not lose over us. Our column is one of the most extra- 
ordinary sights I have ever seen. There are about 
four thousand of us all told, and we have seven 
miles of convoy following us ; and yet they could not 
carry enough biscuits to give the men full rations in spite 
of Rundle’s promise that the men should never be on 
short rations again. The idea of catching De Wet is 
simply ridiculous with all these encumbrances—in fact 
the whole thing is nothing short of a scandal. Most of 
the convoy is taken up by officers’ luggage. We shall 
do no good out here till the personal luxury of the 
officers is cut down considerably. 1 know, for instance, 
of one troop of twenty-five men and one officer. The 
men have twenty-five horses to carry them and 
half an eight-mule wagon to carry their kit, exclu- 
sive of tents. The officer has a phaeton and a 
Cape-cart, each drawn by two horses, and eight riding- 
horses (almost half as many as the whole troop); he 
also has his own servant and two blacks who are 
fed by the Government on the same rations as the 
men. This is the sort of thing which destroys the 
elliciency of an army, and unless there is a clean sweep 
made of it we shall dono good, Captain improves 
as we go on; he has only one servant and four horses, 
and is not ‘on the make’ as most of the others are. 
He is heartily sick of the whole job, and thinks the 
Yeomanry have been treated disgracefully. We get no 
consideration and no thanks whatever; in fact, the 
General and his staff seem to dislike us. However, 
they won’t let us go home, as we are the only 
mounted men they can use. The Colonials will not be 
messed about as we are, and there is no regular cavalry 
in the Free State.” 

Then follow a few sentences of a private character, 
but the gallant Yeoman soon returns to his theme, and 
proceeds to let a little light in upon the hospital 
scandal :— 

“ All I can say is that I hope people will use their 
influence at home to get us fair play, and to have some 
of the military scandals looked into. Apropos of the 
Burdett-Coutts Hospital letter, one of the Grenadier 
Guards pointed out to me a Red-cross waggon, drawn 
by six mules driven by three natives, and guarded by a 
corporal and four men, which he solemnly assured me 
had never carried a sick man in South Africa, All it 
had ever carried was the doctor’s luggage and that 
of one of the Lieutenants. When a man is too sick to 
walk he must ride on an ox-waggon amongst the 
luggage. There are other abuses and scandals too 
numerous for a letter, but the main point is that officers 
never suffer the least discomfort, while the men are 
neglected and made to suffer hardships which would be 
easily averted by a little forethought. This applies for 
the most part to the regulars. You must not think 
irom what I write that I personally am having a 
bad time. Most of us Yeomanry have now learned 
enough to look after ourselves. But to go on with 
the march. We left Bethlehem and proceeded after 
five days’ marching to Ficksburg, which place we 
reached yesterday. All the stores have been removed 
from there and the place entirely evacuated, pre- 
sumably with a view of inducing the Boers to enter 
it and be caught ina trap, as they ought to have been 
at Ladybrand. That is our only chance of catching 
them: we shall never do it in the open country. 
It takes three men to mount our General, and when 
he is in the saddle he is no good. We are thinking of 
having a photo taken of the old fellow mounting and 
of sending it to Punch with ‘After De Wet’ written 
under. ‘The whole performance out here is very 
amusing, but it is very discreditable to the country and 
rather costly. The weather is now getting a lot warmer 





and the grain is beginning to come up. The fruit trees 
round the farms are now in full blossom. I should not 
be surprised it we were here when the fruit is ripe if 
the war goes on as it is now..’ 

A later letter, written on September 24th, throws 
still further light upon the results of Lord Roberts’ 
strategy and his plan of campaign. It is well that we at 
home should know what is actually taking place :— 


*« ____. September 24th. 

“IT started writing this on the 16th, but just as I 
began we got orders to march, and have not stopped 
until to-day. We are still attached to the 16th Brigade, 
and are still on the same wild-goose chase after the 
Boers. It really looks as if our generals did not want to 
finish the war. No sane man would think of making 
infantry follow mounted men. We have. not attempted 
to surround or cut them off, but have merely followed 
in their tracks, which is pretty useless when you con- 
sider they go three miles to our two. 

“Early in August General promised us in 
orders that we should never be on hali-rations again. 
He kept his promise for a week—we are now back on 
starvation diet again. It comes very hard on the infantry, 
who have no chance of getting anything extra, and have 
to march eighteen or twenty miles a-day carrying 6olb. 
weight. 

‘No one seems to know how long we shall stav 
or where we shall go. We are all utterly disheartened 
by the aimlessness of our proceedings and by the dis- 
honourable behaviour of the authorities in keeping us 
out here as policemen. 

“Where are the regulars, cavalry and mounted 
infantry—there seems nothing but yeomanry down here, 
and yet this is the place where most of the fighting has 
been. I should think there is very little chance of the war 
being over soon unless we get a change of generals. 
We think very little of Lord Roberts out here. As 
we marched along we have been driving off cattle 
on all sides; there seems no system about it. If 
the General sees a herd near the road he sends some 
of us to fetch themin. No receipt is given to the owner ; 
indeed, they do not take the trouble to find out who owns 
them. I don’t know what happens to them, but most of 
them are disposed of in Basutoland somehow.” 


To those who have read Mr. Morley’s letter to the Times 
and have observed that the incident it describes has been 
confirmed by an officer who took part (and evidently 
disliked the job, though he tried to excuse it by a find 
of ammunition in a barn), will read with particular inte- 
rest the sentences which follow. The writer is not a 
sentimentalist. He is simply a shrewd, north-country 
gentleman. He dislikes waste and cruelty, especially 
when they are bad policy :— 

“T heard the other day that our Colonel gave six 
oxen worth £12 each for what was only worth half that 
value. He made a bad bargain unless the oxen were 
commandeered, I fancy that some of them are playing 
it pretty hot with their commandeered stock, but it is 
hard to say to what extent. There ought to be some 
note made of all stock commandeered, but that does not 
seem the way of the army. We have also been pretty 
busy burning farms. This always strikes me as a foolish 
policy, and often very unjust. Take the case of a man 
who surrenders and gets a pass to stay on his farm, The 
British clear out and the Boers return as usual. They 
come to the farm and give the man the choice 
of going on commando or being shot—he goes on 
commando, and his farm is burnt when we come back. 
What is this man todo? If we cannot protect him we 
ought not to treat him as a rebel.” 

What a horrible business it is this war upon women. 
A special correspondent, writing trom Port Elizabeth 
(October 28th), in the Slas of November 21st, gives an 
account of the beginning of a wholesale policy even 
more horrible. But we sympathise with our yeoman :— 
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“ But there, I won’t discuss the war any more—the 
whole subject is too wearying and humiliating. No doubt 
by now the Jingoes at home are quieting down and 
beginning to think of the bill that will have to be settled. 
The other day, while out scouting on the flank, 1 came 
upon a huge herd of blorbuck and springbock, in all 
about a thousand, and thirty wildebeste. It was just on 
nightfall, and they were coming down to drink—it was 
really a magnificent sight and worth going a long way 
to see. I had no idea there were any wildebeste left in 
the Free State. The day before yesterday I saw a sight 
that would please ——— and , a big bed of arum 
lilies growing round a spring on the side of a kopje. 
They were in full bloom and looked beautiful.” 





FROM THE COLONIES, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—LIFE ON THE 
GOLDFIELDS. 


INCE I last wrote I have been away on another 
long trip in the Bush—this time in the back parts 

ot Western Australia—my errand, as usual, being the 
examination of mines. The country I travelled through 
was looking splendid after the good rains we have had 
this year. I have known this part of the colony for 
seven years, and never during that time have I seen 
such growth and sucha good season. During four years 
the rain-fall was not more than 4in. a year, and even 
that small quantity came at such rare intervals that it 
did very little good. This year the rain-fall in the part 
of the country I am speaking of has been 22in. and it 
has had almost a magical effect. After four years of 
practically no rain, it is wonderful to see how quickly 
the grass comes and how soon the whole face of the 
country is transformed almost from a wilderness into a 
paradise. You have no doubt heard of the wild flowers 
of Western Australia. After a good season they are 
wonderful and simply cover the ground, sometimes with 
white, sometimes with red or yellow. They are in great 
variety and seem to grow best in the mulga country. 
The country about Kalgoorlie is all gum country and the 
flowers do not grow so well there. About 100 miles to 
the north, the gum country ends and the mulga country 
begins. Then as you go north the country improves in 
pasture until about 300 miles north you get to Lake 
Way, where there is splendid cattle country in good 
seasons. This improvement is caused, I think, in great 
measure by tropical rains which are due about March 
from the north, and which very seldom come down as far 
as Kalgoorlie. In fact, Kalgoorlie is very badly situated in 
that respect. We are too far from the sea to get the coast 
rains and too far south for the tropical rains. There is 
nothing like gold to attract population quickly, and there 
is nothing like the population so attracted to adapt itself 
to conditions and circumstances and to make the most 
and best of them. A prospector goes out and finds a 
mine, and other men follow him and peg out all the 
likely looking country. Then an hotel-shanty is started, 
or perhaps a couple—a town is surveyed and a road is 
cut to the nearest town. A progress committee is 
elected who agitate for a post-office, telegraph, line, and 
perhaps even for a railway, and always for a cricket or 
football ground and a race-course. In a few months 
the town has quite a respectable appearance, and every 
one who has any interest in it talks of it as the hub of 
the universe and tells you that the values of the mines 
are fabulous and lasting. Then, as often happens, 
perhaps the mines prove an absolute failure and the whole 
town and its builders disappear. There is nothing left 
but the chimney stacks. All the houses, which were built 
of wood and iron or canvas, are gone, also the postal and 
telegraph stations, and not a soul left to tell which way 





the others have gone. Such are the colonising capa- 
bilities of the British race, but I will tell you an experience 
of mine the other day. After a long day’s journey I 
came to one of these little towns which spring up round 
every mine of any promise. I rode up to the one shanty 
and asked for a night’s lodging for myself and horse. 
Before I could get that I had to find the proprietor of 
the hotel, and after considerable hunting I found him 
hard at work cutting trees down so as to clear the main 
street of the town. Now this man was no countryman 
of Gladstone’s; he was not a Scotchman nor an Irish- 
man, but a Frenchman, setting a most worthy example 
as a colonist. It is wonderful to see the extent of 
auriferous country in this colony. It extends nearly its 
whole length from north to south—a distance of some- 
thing like 1,200 miles. All through this area gold has 
been found, and it is not one-quarter explored yet. 
There are great possibilities of valuable mines being 
found which will make the lucky owners millionaires. 
It is this possibility which entices so many men of all 
ranks to leave the comforts and pleasures of civilised 
communities and take to the Bush. Right away, out 
back in the silent Bush, you meet them always dreaming 
of mountains of gold. 

Here is a story told about two men whom I know 
well. They are two prospectors known as Pro and 
Con. The two had been mates for years and insepa- 
rable. They had prospected through thousands of 
miles and had made many rich discoveries, which had 
benefited not themselves but the nearest publican. Pro 
is said to belong to a good family in England, and was 
educated at Oxtord, but long life in the Bush has left 
little of the man of learning about him. When he first 
came out he used to be known as the Professor, after- 
wards Pro, and then his mate was called Con. Con isa 
perfectly uneducated man, and has seen little else but 
Bush lite—except, some people say, one year in gaol for 
shooting blacks. These two, living so much together, 
became what is known as “ talked out.” They had told 
each other all their yarns, and each one knew as much 
about the other as he knew about himself. They very 
seldom saw any other men, and newspapers were rarely 
seen by them except when they entered a township, 
and then they were generally too drunk to read them. 
One day they were camped under a tree having their 
mid-day meal, when a stray horse went past. Con said, 
“IT wonder whose horse thatis?” Pro did not say any- 
thing at all, nor was another word said by either about 
anything until they were seated at the camp fire that 
night. Then Pro said, “1 do not think that was a horse 
at all; I think it was a mare.” And that finished the 
conversation for that night. The next morning Con was 
up early, got his two horses in, put his swag on one and 
his saddle on the other. When Pro awoke he saw these 
preparations for a start, and he said to Con, “ What, 
Con, are you off?” And Con said “ Yes, I am off. 
There’s too much blanky argument in this camp for 
me.” : 

In all the northern country fresh water is easily 
obtained by sinking to a depth of 6oft. to 1ooft., and as 
in anything like decent seasons there is good feed, I 
should think it would make a good cattle or sheep 
country. Very little is taken up and you can secure any 
quantity of it at 2s. 6d. per 1,000 acresper annum. But 
then there has been so much loss in other parts of the 
continent through bad seasons that people are afraid to 
stock any country where there is any doubt about a regu- 
lar rainfall. Going east through the mulga country you 
come to the spinifer country, which extends right to the 
South Australian border and north and south tor nearly 
a thousand miles. This country, so far as is known, is 
absolutely useless ; but then it has only been a very little 
explored, and a prospector told me only the other day 
that he had found a small patch of promising mineral 
country right in the heart of this desert. It has only 
been crossed by explorers who are always in a hurry to 
get through. They speak of it as a vast sindy desert 
with no animal life of any kind and very little water or 
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grass ; but then they said much the same thing about 
this place, which now supports a population of 40,000 
people. What little exploring work I have done I 
always come back with the same sort of yarns about the 
dreadful barren country I have been through. I think 
this is in a great measure due to the hardships one has 
to go through. You view a country in quite a different 
light if you are short of provisions and water and your 
horses or camels get knocked up and you have 
a bad time of it generally. Talking of this kind of 
thing, you cannot help thinking that the transport 
arrangements of the army in South Africa are most 
cumbersome and slow. I have seen quite a num- 
ber of men here start out for some new gold 
rush, perhaps some two hundred miles away from the 
nearest supplies, and they are obliged to take enough 
rations to last at least a month, besides their tools, 
blanket and tent. Besides this they very often have to 
carry water. All these are packed on camels or horses 
and the journey made in very quick time. I have myself 
started out with another man each riding one horse and 
leading a pack-horse and carried enough rations to last 
usa month. If we can do this sort of thing here and 
go out into a country not even explored, why cannot it 
be done much more easily in South Africa, which is a 
much better one for travelling in, having far more water 
and grass than this part of Australia ? 

We have had quite a gay time in Kalgoorlie lately 
with the races. The Kalgoorlie Cup Meeting has been 
held. The Cup Race itself was worth £1,000, and 
attracted a lot of very good horses from the other 
colonies and a large number of people from Perth and 
the outside goldtields. We have a very good racecourse 
here—very well laid out and planted, and the stand is 
perfect. People drive down in drags with tine horses— 
the ladies come out in all the latest fashions—money 
flows like water, and altogether it is a very creditable 
show, considering that seven years ago no white man 
had ever seen the country on which the town stands, 
and it was three hundred miles away from even the 
nearest fringe of civilisation. Kalgoorlie is a very 
prosperous town, with very fine large stone buildings 
and good streets, and when we get plenty of water—as 
we hope to do, when the scheme to bring water from 
the coast is completed—we hope to make it much better 
than it is now. 





THE AGAMEMNON AT CAMBRIDGE. 


“HARLES LAMB, in his whimsical, paradoxical 
C manner, set himself to prove that Shakespeare's 
plays ought never to be acted, because the reality as 
portrayed by the actors falls so far short of the mental 
picture formed by the imagination of the reader. It 
would be a much easier task to argue plausibly that 
ancient Greek tragedy should not be mounted on a 
modern English stage. To begin with, it is quite 
impossible to reproduce the drama as it was presented 
to the Athenian of old. Imagine actors raised on soles 
of enormous thickness, to give additional height to their 
persons, and each wearing a huge mask designed to suit 
the character which he represented! Fancy Hamlet 
with no more play of feature or facial expression than 
the pantomime demon! This mask, too, was, we are 
told, fitted with some apparatus to increase the sound of 
the voice. At any rate, the voice had to sound through 
it in tones loud enough to reach all parts of the large 
open-air theatre. As to the stage and scenic arrange- 
ments, and all that pertains thereto, these are matters 
concerning which scholars yet do wrangle. Then, again, 
what do we know about the manner in which the chorus 
was conducted, or the music to which its strains were 
chanted? Just enough to quarrel about, and no more. 
The old Greek music, could we hear it, would probably 


sound as strangely to us as the native music of China 
or Japan. And yet another objection is that ancient 
Greek as pronounced by “ young barbarians” of a 
Teutonic race would have been no more intelligible to 
an Athenian of the age of Pericles than Hindostani or 
* Double-Dutch.” 

Yet, in spite of all these objections, who that 
witnessed the recent performance at Cambridge of the 
Agamemnon of Afschylus could doubt that far more is 
gained than lost by such an attempt, made under the 
best possible auspices, to place before an English 
audience the grandest and the most dramatic of the old 
Greek tragedies ? 

A marvellous play indeed it is. “ Pelops’ line and 
the tale of Troy divine” have furnished materials for 
many an example of “ gorgeous tragedy,” but surely for 
none other comparable to this, The story of the house 
of Atreus bristles with horrors, and is not a little compli- 
cated ; but with this, including such incidents as the 
frightful cana Thyestae, and the sacritice of Agamemnon’s 
daughter Iphigenia at Aulis, in order to appease the 
wrath of Artemis, “every school boy” has of course 
made himself familiar. I must, therefore, resist the 
temptation to make an excursus into this interesting field 
of mythology, merely remarking that without adequate 
knowledge of these curious fables it is impossible to 
understand and appreciate the play. 

Troy has fallen, and Agamemnon is returning to 
Argos, bringing with him Cassandra, daughter of Priam, 
the mad prophetess, whose cruel fate it is ever to pro- 
phesy to unbelieving ears. It is here that the play 
opens. A watchman is standing upon the palace roof, 
anxiously awating the beacon-light which is to tell of 
the taking of Troy. For a year, as he tells us, he has 
thus kept nightly watch, crouched on the roof like a 
dog, wet with the dews of heaven, ever gazing at tlre 
bright stars above— 

Aaurpovs duvacras iurpirevras aidips, 
a line so beautiful that I quote it, as Dumaurier quoted 
“ Bon jour, Suzon,” for the mere pleasure of setting it 
down. 

Now here the Cambridge stage-managers had intro- 
duced an innovation which struck one as highly successful. 
The rising curtain discloses a very beautitul drop-scene 
representing the country round Argos, with a mountain in 
the background, and in the foreground, but little above 
the stage level, the palace roof, with the watchman at 
his post. The scene, in which the many cypresses form 
a most pleasing feature, is bathed in the lovely half- 
light of a Southern night—though one looked in vain for 
the bright company of stars. The watchman speaks his 
score of opening lines, and once more stretches himself 
upon the roof, ayxafev, cuvicg Ciknv. A pause ensues, 
and then we see the beacon fire burst out on the 
mountain top—a very pretty scenic effect. Let me 
say, in passing, that I cannot believe in the theory 
according to which the beacon was kindled not to 
announce the capture of Troy, which had taken place 
some ten days earlier, but rather to warn Clytemnestra 
of the coming of her lord. The ancient dramatists 
cared not at all for “ the unity of time,” and it would be 
nothing unusual to expect the audience to imagine the 
interval required for the home-coming of Agamemnon. 

After this short opening scene the curtain falls, to 
rise again upon the palace of Agamemnon at Argos, with, 
to the right of it, a view of the distant country and the 
sea, and, further to the right, a restoration of the famous 
Lion Gate of Mycenx. And here let me, in a few words, 
sum up all the criticism which it is necessary to make 
upon the scenery and the costuming of the play. Those 
who had read the names of the committee responsible 
for the performance, and found associated with them 
the name of Mr. Hemsley as scenic artist, felt assured 
that all would be done in these important departments 
that antiquarian knowledge, coupled with artistic taste 
and talent, could effect ; and their expectations were 
most happily realised. 

But it is with the acting that the general public is 
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mainly concerned, and here the critic’s task is far more 
difficult. Take, for instance, the ré/e of Cassandra. It 
is & part concerning which the most divergent views are 
entertained. Some think it ought to be played in a 
statuesque attitude, with little movement, and little intlec- 
tion of voice, or variety of tone, as by one possessed, 
who knows not, or knows but dimly, the meaning of the 
words which she utters. On the other hand, somebody 
said, in the days before anybody thought of acting a play 
ot Eschylus in its original Greek, that “ only a Siddons 
could play Cassandra,” and, although I never saw Mrs. 
Siddons, I feel very sure that she would not have 
plaved the part in a monotone, or in the “ plastic ” style. 
| have, however, my own opinion as to the manner 
in Which the part should be played, and will here 
state it, premising that it is, of course, absurd to criticise 
undergraduate actors from the level of a Siddons, or a 
Bernhardt, or a Duse. 

The role of Cassandra seems to divide itself into 
three parts. At first she is but the instrument and 
mouthpiece of the prophetic frenzy, calling wildly upon 
Apollo her destroyer, and uttering dark sayings which 
her hearers cannot understand. She sees terrible visions 
of crimes, both past and future, passing betore her eyes— 
eves that to the beholder seem to stare into the vacancy 
ot delirium. At one time her voice is low and wailing, 
and this is, no doubt, the dominant note; but, at 
other times come thoughts and words which would, 
assuredly, provide a great actor with the opportunity for 
what is known as “a tine rant.” It isa dithcult thing to 
do well, but unless an actor can rant ettectively when 
ccasion requires, he is far from being in the first ranks 
of his profession. Now when Cassandra has betore her 
eyes the frightful banquet of Thyestes, the horror ot 
that vision should surely be retlected, as it were, in the 
wild, shrill rising of her voice ; and when, later on, she sees 
that other vision of the impending murder of Agamemnon 
by his wife, her voice should rise still more wildly, till, 
in the words areys Tic pode Toy Tadpoy, it becomes a 
positive shriek of terror and despair. Here she is the 
trenzied seer, agitated to the depths of her being, wildly 
pointing at impalpable apparitions; and here the 
restrained statuesque position and the low monotonous 
voice are out of place and ineffective. But this trenzy 
passes and a calmer mood succeeds, as is indicated not 
only by the words of the prophetess, but also by the 
transition from a wild abrupt metre to the stately 
iambics in which she announces to the chorus that her 
predictions shall no longer be veiled, but clear as the 
wave that leaps beneath the bright rays ot the sun. In 
this magniticent passage she declares that there is a rout 
of Furies abiding in the house, drunk with human blood 
and aye chanting in chorus that old horror, the initial 
crime, whence sprung all the evils that aftlict the line of 
Atreus. This is the underlying thought of the whole 
play, indeed of the whole trilogy, the curse that rests 
upon the house ; and this is the sole excuse—so far as 
it is admitted as an excuse—tor the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
the murders of Agamemnon and Cassandaa and the 
subsequent murders by Orestes of Clytemnestra and her 
paramour Aégisthus. The perpetrators of these deeds 
are but instruments in the hands of a dark inexorable 
tate. 

Finally—but here the change is much less strongly 
marked—the low wailing tone becomes again predomi- 
nant as the prophetess foretells her own death, and 
casting her wreaths and fillets of divination upon the 
ground, prepares to enter the palace where she knows 
that death awaits her. She sings her plaintive and 
pathetic swan song, and passes to her doom. 

Now to say that Mr. Crace did not carry out this 
conception of the rd/e of Cassandra is merely to say 
that he did not play the part as I think a Siddons 
would have played it. That, however, should not blind 
us to the merits of a performance with which the great 
majority of the audience appeared to be altogether 
pleased. There was much weird pathos in it, and Mr. 
Crace is happily endowed with a voice capable of 


pathetic intonation, though at times he let it sink too 
low ; so low, indeed, as to become inaudible, which was 
a pity, for the words are too good to be lost. 

The difficult part of Clytemnestra was sustained 
with much dignity and appreciation by Mr. Lucas, and 
his play of feature was more lively and expressive than 
that of some of the other performers. But here, again, 
we would gladly have seen a little more freedom 
allowed in the matter of gesture and movement. It may 
be that “ the authorities " had thought it well to suggest 
a rule of restraint as conformable to the spirit of ancient 
Greek tragedy. I know not how this may be, but, as 
it is the duty of a critic to criticize, I have to contess 
that in my judgment the whole performance suttered 
somewhat from a monotony which might have been 
greatly relieved had the actors allowed themselves more 
freedom both of voice and of action. It is only fair to 
add, however, that Mr. Lucas’s acting when, after 
the murder of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra reappears on 
the stage, axe in hand, justifving and glorying in the 
deed, seemed to me to rise to a very high level. 
Incidentally I would remark that I am not an admirer 
with the axe, though it is sanctioned by precedent. A 
two-edged sword I believe to be the weapon supposed 
by the dramatist to be employed. The cry of 
Agamemnon, mémAnyuat xapiav mAnyiv tow, seems 
to make this clear (for f6w is surely inapplicable to 
a blow from an axe, to say nothing of the word 
EcpoenAyre), and I cannot but think that the sword is 
a much more appropriate and dignitied weapon. This, 
however, is only a detail, though not an altogether 
unimportant one. 

Very good also was Mr, Lucas’ action and intona- 
tion as, at the end of the play, Clytemnestra passes with 
«EK gisthus into the palace, throwing over her shoulder a 
last scorntul word to the chorus of old men. This 
ending has been objected to as an anti-climax ; but it 
was no anti-climax to those before whom the whole 
Oreslecia was represented, and for whom the curtain was 
soon to rise again on the Choephora, and the Eumenides. 

A word now as to the chorus, There was a 
unanimous verdict in favour of Sir Hubert Parry’s 
music. If the choruses are to be sung as they were 
sung at the Cambridge Theatre it would be difficult 
to procure better or more appropriate music than 
that which was specially written for them by a com- 
poser of whom Eton and Oxford are most justly 
proud, At the same time I own that I should preter 
to hear them chanted to a low and solemn chant. I 
was not so fortunate as to see the performance at Brad- 
field, where, as Mr. Nairne tells us, “ the accompaniment 
to their chant was played in a very simple harmony ot 
two parts by lyres and reedy-toned flutes,” but this 
strikes us as the kind of accompaniment most appro- 
priate to these stately choric hymns, although, perhaps, 
1 lay myself open to a charge of inconsistency when 
I desiderate more antiquity in the matter of music, 
after advocating more modernity in the matter of acting. 
As to the choruses themselves, they are very long, and, 
owing in part to the uncertainty of the text, very difficult 
to understand, Beaumarchais has said, “ Ce qui est trop 
sot pour etre dit, on le chante,’ and some may be 
tempted to hazard the opinion that this explains why 
Greek choruses must always be sung. The saving, 
however, cannot be held to apply to the choruses ot the 
Agamemnon, which are exceedingly beautiful. Such 
especially is that first one which tells the story of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, when— 

“ Letting saffron veil to earth down fall 
She pierced each that stood to sacrifice 
With pitiable glance from those sweet eyes, 
And, mute as painted portraiture, 
Yet long to speak ; for oft 
She in her father’s hospitable hall 
Had sung, and with chaste voice, a maiden pure, 
The happy pean of her dear-loved sire 
Had raised aloft, 
O’er the threefold libation cup, the leader of the quire.” 


I think, then, that the Committee did wisely in retain- 
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ing these choruses in their entirety, though, of course, 
they greatly protracted the performance. But it doubtless 
seemed to them irreverent, when staging a masterpiece 
of antiquity, to cut away any part of it in deference to 
modern impatience. And who could grudge three hours 
for such a performance? But let us not forget the 
debt of gratitude which we owe to the members of the 
chorus, who were confronted with a most arduous task, 
costing much time and trouble and patience, and who 
acquitted themselves to the thorough satisfaction of all. 

In conclusion, we offer our sincere congratulations 
to that veteran Choragus, Impresario, critic, and stage- 
manager, Mr. J. W. Clark, pillar of the A.D.C. and 
devotee of the drama, both ancient and modern, who, 
with the able assistance of Mr. H. |. Edwards, his 
indefatigable co-manager, and Mr. Walter Durnford, 
the assistant-secretary, has worked so hard to secure the 
great success with which their combined efforts have 
been rewarded, 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


HE feature of the autumn exhibition of the New 
English Art Club is the triumph of the old 
artists. Hardly ever in the history of art-shows at the 
Dudley Gallery was there so much conscientious aping 
of past masters. It would seem as if some of the 
members have progressed so far in advance of their age 
that they are now ready to begin a retrograde move- 
ment, and, whilst retaining the newest English tech- 
nique, adopt the views of nature that were held by 
De Wint, Constable and others. The result of such 
partial retrogression, if not particularly pleasing, is at 
any rate singular. It imparts, moreover, to the present 
exhibition the character for variety that the juxtaposi- 
tion of Messrs. Holman Hunt and Claude Monet gave 
to the last. Not, indeed, that the club lacks variety ; a 
different sort of it abounds. Members emulate each 
other in showing what they can do in the most diverse 
styles. Landscape and portrait examples by the same 
hand hang on the same wall. The gallery is so full of 
surprises in this way that one would feel little astonish- 
ment if next time, say, Mr. Brabazon assumed the rdle 
of a genre painter. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise of all is Mr. Wilson 
Steer, who appears to have developed his taste for 
landscape ; in fact, he sends nothing else. Hitherto I 
have regarded this branch of his art as being subsidiary, 
unaffected and founded on something that most people 
have seen before. His quiet toned landscapes on con- 
ventional lines have, however, given place to work that 
is a strange blend of the conventional and the amazing. 
The most important specimen hangs in the centre of one 
wall and is entitled “ Nidderdale.” To say, with 
respect to it, that the artist had drunk deep at Turnerian 
wells would be to suppose too much; but there is 
Turner in the vague torm of the distance with its vapour 
kissing the sky, Turner in the yellowing horizon, Turner 
in the gorgeous-tinted cirri overhead ; and if one looks 
only at this part of the picture, it is a very fine 
piece of poetic painting. But the rest is spotty and 
Mr. Wilson Steer in his most up-to-date mood, and the 
complete impression produced is simply one of astonish- 
ment. The palpability of the pale ‘e-knife and the 
uneasy labouring after an easy technique are even more 
clearly shown in his other work here. “The Embark- 
ment” is almost an outrage. As a matter of fact, the 
exhibition is generally weak in landscape ; and I miss 
Mr. Bertram Priestman. The best, perhaps, is the 
“Kent Corntields” of Mr. James Henry, who has the 
rare faculty of seeming at home both here and at the 
Royal Academy. These cornfields, with the reapers in 
the middle distance, and their suggestion of vast space 
beyond, are sympathetic to the extent of recalling days 
in August when a dreamer might have lainon his back 
and watched the clouds racing each other across the sky. 


Sturdy, downright handling gives vigour where vigour 
is required, whilst the treatment of distance and middle 
distance lies beyond criticism. The other subjects by 
the same hand are more of the nature of studies and do 
not show the same power or poetry. Close by “ Kent 
Corntields” hangs Mr. W. Orpen’s “The Mirror,” which 
is one of the most fascinating interiors | have seen this 
year. As an effect of light and shadow, it is almost 
worthy to be classed with the worthiest of the old Dutch 
masters, whose imperishable gift for this type of subject 
is their strongest claim on posterity’s admiration. A fine 
pattern sense marks the arrangement of the white and 
grey in the girl’s lowly dress against the light green 
and drab of the wall, the brown furniture, and the 
circular mirror with its dark frame—the lowest note in 
the octave—which retlects the picture’s story. Here at 
any rate the artist has not made the mistake of allowing 
his technique to dwarf his imagination. Mr, Oppler, too, 
has some good interiors, but they are without the 
distinction of this. 

Mr. Orpen’s *“Cany” strikes a very ditterent note ; 
it possesses, nevertheless, the charm of good decorative 
colour and affords a sttiking proof of the artist's 
versatility. Versatile, also, is Mr. Von Glehn. Tem- 
porarily he has forsaken his carmine-lipped ladies as 
subjects and gives us instead a portrait of a gentleman 
and a landscape. The latter stands above the average ; 
the “ Portrait of Mr. Parker” even more so. Given 
expressive features in his model, Mr. Von Glehn has 
made the utmost of his opportunity, and the result 
is a really masterly character sketch, marked by the 
direct brushwork and audacity of colouring that one has 
grown to expect from the artist. Another good picture 
of the same class is Mr. Rothenstein’s “ Portrait of a 
Young Man,” though it is doubtful whether such very 
coarse canvas and so very much paint can be justified 
by the sum and total of the effect produced. Mr. 
Rothenstein’s artistic individuality is beyond dispute, 
even when it assumes its least agreeable form ; but I do 
not think that either of his pictures here show him at his 
best, or suggest the originality and refinement with 
which the collection of his work, now on view at the 
Carfax Gallery, is invested. And this failure to maintain 
a standard has occurred in the case of many other 
exhibitors, landscapists and the rest. The exhibition, 
therefore, notwithstanding features of undeniable interest, 
is disappointing. There are the old masters in the new 
and ill-fitting guise, to which I have already referred. 
There is the lack of spontaneousness that is inevitable 
when science is covered by a thin veneer of art. The 
science, moreover, occurs in patches. One gets the idea that 
the club is suffering from an overdose of things that are 
inseparable from good art, which are part of it, but 
which are not by themselves good art. Thus, the 
copying of venerated masters—it is really little else— 
is made an end, not a means to an end; and the same 
thing might be said with regard to the all-important 
question of tone. I have already mentioned one 
picture, that of Mr. Orpen, which is a good tone picture 
and a good picture, and the “In the Studio” of Mr. 
Julian Thorp also has tone and meaning. Other artists, 
however, in other work have obviously been wrapped 
up so much in the study of tone that they have lost 
everything else, including the subject’s intrinsic interest 
and the sense of form. Nevertheless, if the exhibition 
fails in its mission as a new school of art, working co- 
operativeiy towards the same end, it certainly contains 
a fair proportion of very clever individual work. 


F. J. M. 





THE CHAUCER CELEBRATION. 


CENTENARY, like everything else, has its useful- 
ness. The latent spark of memory which a 
nation has for one of its great departed is fanned for 
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brief space into a bright flame. His works become 
once more prominent objects for examination and 
discussion on the parts of various literary societies ; a 
renewed interest is manifested by the general public ; 
and the small circle of his constant and loving students 
find in him a subject on which they may now converse 
and lecture without in any way laying themselves open 
to the charge of pedantry. 

Perhaps of all our great literary men the one who 
most needed such commemoration is he who has been 
so well named the “Father of English poetry,” 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Certainly the circle of his professed 
students is wider now than ever before, and includes 
such eminent /iltérateurs as Professors Child, Ten- 
Brink, Hales, and Skeat, and Dr. Furnivall, the founder 
of the Chaucer Society in 1868, and general editor of 
its stream of publications for the past thirty years. The 
value of the work accomplished by this society, 
avowedly formed to do honour to Chaucer, and to let 
the lovers and students of him see how far the best 
unprinted manuscripts of his works differ from the 
printed texts, cannot readily be assessed. Many new 
facts relative to his life have been unearthed, we have 
had lengthy and abstruse tomes on questions of metre, 
pronunciation, orthography and etymology; on the 
pilgrimage, its roads, days and stages; and on the order 
of the tales. It is true the result is simply a mass of 
small and innumerable details which one cannot remem- 
ber—and, for that matter, does not wish to remember— 
and which, in their present form, serve rather to confuse 
than to afford help in arriving at a correct estimate of 
the poet. But we hope the time is not far distant when 
a work will be published which shall contain the essence 
of the material so assiduously collected. In the mean- 
time, however—if it is really desired to diffuse a useful 
knowledge of the beauties of the poet—it would be well 
to issue a few such volumes as the Chaucer Memorial 
Leclures recently printed by the Royal Society of 
Literature. At present more is known of the few facts 
relating to his life, his place in our literature, and the 
titles and chronology of his writings than of the works 
themselves. 

Yet, indeed, Chaucer is a poet whose feeling and 
sentiment are the most English of the English. Foreign 
influence on him was undoubtedly great, but, with the 
exception that the witty productions of Italy induced 
him to throw off the laboured allegories and heavy 
fancies which burden our early writers, it was mainly 
restricted to inspiring him with subjects for his tales. 
To all that he borrowed he gave an English dress. His 
backgrounds are, for the most part, native scenery, the 
quiet and subtle beauty of an English landscape ; he loves 
the sun-lit, tlower-clad meadows, the “ dayeseye, emperice 
of tloures alle,’ the solemn solitude of the woods, with 
the song of birds; and his descriptions of these, together 
with that of a May morning “when that the misty 
vapour was agone”’ are, perhaps, the most delightful 
nature pictures in our language—delightful if only for 
their faithful detail and charming simplicity. His terse 
and vivid tales testify to his brilliant dramatic genius, 
his gift of perfect narration, the cheery play of his quiet 
and pungent humour, and to the purity and delicacy of 
his artistic feeling. They form, besides, an immortal 
picture of the social lite ot mediseval England—a bright 
pageantry of the ideal and the chivalrous, the grotesque 
and the picturesque, the witty and the cynical, the 
rehned and the coarse, and the contrasted hypocrisy 
and sincerity of religion. Most of his figures are his 
own countrymen—people in whose company he would 

cem to have been, so lucidly has he portrayed their 
physical oddities and the leading traits of their characters. 
\nd the great service he rendered our language should 
alone be sufficient to endear him to us. Before and 
during his litetime the language of the nobility and 
gentry was French, that of the traders and poorer people 
Knglish. The intercourse of these classes was the 
crucible in which the two elements were fused. 
Chaucer’s poems were written in the new and richer 


tongue thus formed, and the favour with which they 
were received, and the extent to which they were 
imitated, made it the standard English. 

Chaucer has had to wait until his quincentenary 
before an attempt has been made to commemorate his 
genius, and his claim on the love and gratitude of the 
nation. How unlike was the treatment accorded to 
Burns at the centenary of his death in 1896. Monu- 
ments arose all over Scotland “ frae Maidenkirk to John 
o’ Groats.” There were enthusiastic celebrations in the 
colonies and even in America. An exhibition was 
organised at Glasgow which comprised all that could be 
connected in any way with the Scottish bard. Hither 
his worshippers flocked from near and far, and gazed 
reverently on cherished relics, which included hair that 
may or may not have been his, glasses that bore the 
questionable reputation of having been “lipped” by 
him, and chairs which it is at least doubtful that he ever 
used. But the large heart of Burns appealed to his 
countrymen almost e# masse ; and such a wave of enthu- 
siasm was, perhaps, not to be expected in Chaucer’s 
case. At the present juncture, however, the city in 
which he was born, where he spent the greater part of 
his life, and where, in 1400, within the precincts of 
Westminster Abbey, he breathed his last, a monument 
to his genius is at last contemplated in the shape of a 
bust to be placed in the Guildhall. The British Museum 
authorities, with commendable enterprise, organised 
an instructive exhibition of Chaucerian relics, which 
included a fifteenth-century MS. and the well-known 
Harleian MS. of the Canterbury Tales, Hoccleve’s De 
Regimine Principum, containing his familiar and the most 
authentic portrait of Chaucer ; a MS. of Troilus and Cressida, 
of paramount interest because some of the annotations 
which it bears were probably the poet’s own work ; 
and many printed editions by no- means uninteresting 
since they recall the days of the birth and infancy of 
English printing—the days of Caxton, Pynson, and 
Wynkin de Worde. The more up-to-date of the other 
public libraries assisted the central repository in the good 
work by inaugurating lectures, and by issuing lists of books 
and magazine articles which bear on the subject. On 
Wednesday, October 24th, Dr. Furnivall, the doyen of 
Chaucerian students, who, above all others, is respon- 
sible for the increased attention given to Chaucer at the 
present day, was the principal guest at the Whitefriars 
Club celebration. At the Collegiate Church of St. 
Saviour, Southwark, which is near the old Tabard inn, 
whence started the Canterbury pilgrims, a memorial 
window was unveiled on the following day by the Poet 
Laureate. The design is in every sense appropriate, 
and is, in addition, a work of art demonstrating fine 
feeling and excellent taste. It is in three parts. At the 
top is a portrait of Chaucer, with the years of his birth 
and death, 1340 and 1400. The centre panel portrays 
for us the pilgrims starting from the Tabard ; and the 
effect produced by the contrast between the sombre- 
clad figures and the rich colours of the tabard, or short- 
sleeved coat, suspended just above, is very beautiful. 
At the bottom is a full length portrait of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, with hand upraised in the attitude of 
blessing. 

Thus, after tive hundred years, has a tribute been 
paid to Chaucer’s genius. The tribute was slight, but 
entirely spontaneous, And, considering all things—the 
poet’s dominating position in our literature, the sur- 
passing sweetness of his singing, 

“So ramm’'d with life, 
That it shall gather strength of life, with being, 
And live hereafter more admired than now,” 


and its effect, so clearly traceable through all our poets 
to Tennyson—considering these things, we cannot 
help wishing that it had been taken up with greater 
enthusiasm, 


iS. A. S. 
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THE THEATRE, 


“THE SWASHBUCKLER.”—LOIE FULLER AND 
CHARLOTTE WIEHE., 


N Paris an entertainment has already gone far 
| towards success if it is only a little different from 
the ordinary. In all the arts indeed the fashion of the 
moment is so much for the unusual that it quickly 
becomes de rigueur, and it requires the most feverish 
efforts to be sufficiently remarkable for eccentricity. 
In London the eccentric only attracts the Chelsea 
studios. ‘The Japanese actors could fill up a theatre for 
a fortnight of matinées, but scarcely longer. They have 
been drawing the whole of Paris for months. The 
colour dances of Loie Fuller, which are almost a 
religion over there, or the delightful pantomimicry of 
Charlotte Wiehe, are counted successful in London if 
they will last a theatre for the “two weeks only,” for 
which they are advertised. 

Perhaps the management of the Duke of York’s 
Theatre would have been well-advised to make a similar 
aunouncement at the production of an entertainment 
upon so unfamiliar a theme as is Mr. Louis Parker’s new 
play. The Swashbuckler, which is entered on the pro- 
gramme as a “ new romantic comedy,” would probably 
have been better described as a medieval farce. The 
idea is original and to a public which can appreciate the 
original it is excellent. A rollicking, bustling costume 
play, where the bravado of d’Artagnan is exaggerated 
almost to the ridiculous and the swords tickle instead of 
wounding, acted with a vivacity and speed which is 
unfortunately seldom allowed by the present drawling 
traditions of the London stage—this was the fare which 
Mr. Parker’s excellent first act promised us. With the 
somewhat exaggerated costumier’s braveries of the 
Three Musketeers, and of the works of the prolific author 
of the Prisoner of Zenda, the Adventure of Lady Ursula 
and one of the successful Nell Gwynne plays, there was 
room for something in the way of the amiable skit which 
The Swashbuckler was evidently at first intended to be. 
And yet somehow the skit did not quite come off. 
Managers with “cape and sword” dramas in their 
pigeon-holes need not despair. They can still have 
Hope. 

As to why it did not come off experts will differ. The 
admirers of the play will quote that well-known dislike of 
the unfamiliar on the part of the English theatrical public 
to which I have referred above. This may be the chief 
cause, but itis probably not the only cause for the recep- 
tion of the author on the first night being what is euphe- 
mistically described as “ mixed.” It may be that the 
audience would not have appreciated the skit if it had 
been an excellent skit, that they do not want farce in 
costume. But what certainly contributed to the result 
in this case was the fact that the play was not a really 
good example of the class to which its author clearly at 
first meant it to belong. It was less good than it might 
have been in two ways. In the first place the author, 
after having set the note of irresponsibility in his first 
act, and having exaggerated its humours both in the 
direction of farce and of burlesque, appeared suddenly 
to be seized in his second with the fear lest his theme 
might not have enough substance to last the evening, 
and relapsed into the vein of more conventional stage 
romance. His hero, having been gaily in love, became 
lugubriously so. His heroine was lett to maintain the 
fun by masquerading as her own brother, and plagiarising 
from Shakespeare’s Rosalind and Hope’s Lady Ursula. 
The Swashbuckler’s three ragged followers, who pro- 
mised much at the beginning, either absented themselves 
altogether or were packed into a sort of rabbit-hutch. 
Finally, the sentimental love scene while the enemy 
battered down the door, which .was the feature of the 


last act, was an absolute wallowing in tradition. The 
author, in fact, had not quite the courage of his idea. 

But there is another direction in which the play is 
wanting, apart from its theme, and this is in mere work- 
manship. Neither in construction nor in writing is it, 
one would like to think, the best work that Mr. Parker 
can give us. Again and again the wires were only too 
clearly visible, and often were the jokes trite and the 
writing slipshod. This may not be entirely the fault of 
Mr. Parker. Slipshod writing for the stage is unfortu- 
nately the rule rather than the exception. The condi- 
tions of theatrical management in London all combine 
to give dramatists the temptation. But it is only the 
more important that there should be added to our writers 
for the stage recruits with sufficient artistic conscience 
to resist it, There are at present so few London managers 
who can trust their own judgment of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of a play, there are so many who are absolutely 
convinced that the first two or three plays of any writer 
are doomed merely to be the failures from which he is to 
gain his experience of the theatre, that scarcely any 
plays by new authors are accepted, the market is 
supplied by giving an accumulation of commissions to 
the writers who have passed the ordeal of failure. The 
art of writing for the stage is so vaguely understood in 
England that it is probably true that new dramatists are 
gaining their experience at the manager’s expense, and 
one can scarcely blame the manager for his hesitation 
to employ new hands. But the conditions are 
creating an unhealthy monopoly of a small circle of 
writers who are flooded with commissions, and who are 
naturally tempted to get through their work quickly, 
and the state of affairs will only get worse until there is 
some theatre in London where the surroundings are 
sufficiently simple for a play to be produced and bea 
failure without involving so serious a financial loss to the 
management as is the case now. The reflection is, of 
course, not new, but its moral is seriously enforced by 
this production at the Duke of York’s. The Swashbuckler 
may or may not have been a commission, but it can 
scarcely be claimed that it contains the best work that 
Mr. Parker can put into a play. 

The most important feature to record about the 
acting is the fact that such a delightful actress as Miss 
Evelyn Millard is again before the public. Her 
performance is always full of charm and a delicate 
humour. It is the fault rather of the part than of the 
actress that she is in the most important scene Lady 
Ursula over again. Mr. Herbert Waring plays the name 
part with abundant spirit, if in a voice so low as rather 
to accentuate the detect of his spasmodic method in 
elocution. indeed, shouting was rather too much the 
rule of the evening. It was a relief to hear the words 
after much of the inaudible acting to which we are being 
treated, but shouting is not quite the remedy. Mr.George 
Shelton was effective, though too frankly the low 
comedian, as the leader of the swashbuckler’s three 
“dogs.” Mr. J. Willes, as a vagabond with a piping 
voice, suggested the most character and was therefore 
the best of the trio. The only other performer worthy 
of notice was Mr. Alfred Mansfield, who was agreeable 
in a young boy’s part, but the whole cast deserve some 
credit for the refreshing pace at which the play was 
taken. 

I have suggested above that such an entertainment 
as that of Miss Loie Fuller and Fraiilein Charlotte 
Wiehe at Terry’s Theatre could not hope for an 
extended success. But while it did last no playgoer 
who would enjoy in the one case a marvellous feast of 
colour and in the other some wonderfully delicate 
comedy acting could afford to miss it. Since Loie 
Fuller invented the “serpentine dance” she has very 
greatly elaborated its first simple effects of rolling 
clouds of white gauze against an unlit background ot 
dead black. The dance—if it can be called a dance, 
which is simply a weaving of volumes of drapery—is 
still much the same. Its enormous possibilities of colour 
display have, however, been developed to the full. 
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With limelights from the sides, from above, and through 
a glass Hoor from below, directed through coloured 
screens, the selection of whose tints and textures 
shows a marvellous amount of artistic knowledge and 
care, some very beautiful effects of colours and com- 
binations of colours are given on the swaying masses 
of stuft. One picture, in which gauze scarves are 
thrown one after another into the air to represent 
tlames, is a wonderful interpretation of the colours and 
movement of fire, while throughout there is a richness 
and transparency of tone which produces a very beauti- 
tul effect. The “ dance” was very much worth seeing. 
Fraiilein Wiehe, who gave two little plays in panto- 
mime, was at her best in the one which represents a doll 
who comes to life. The moment of the doll’s awaken- 
Ing, especially, was very naturally and touchingly given, 
but her acting throughout the little scene was always most 
attractive. The other play, a more ambitious but less 
convincing picture, was of a danseuse practising, who, by 
continuing to dance, makes her escape from a burglar. 
It gave the actress an opportunity for effect but not so 
much for charm, 


* LENIENCE.” 


HEAR a voice of murderous wrath : 
We have not burned enough, or slain ; 
Too litde havoc marks our path ; 


Wherefore so ge: tle, so humane ? 


From countless root-trees be there rolled 
The smoke of expiatory fires ! 
More incense yet an hundredtold 


The unsated God of War requires. 


Blind from the first, blind to the end, 
Blind to all signs that ask men’s gaze ! 
In vain by lips of foe or triend 


The world cries shame upon your ways. 


Fultil your mission ; spoil and burn ; 
Fling forth the helpless—babes as well ; 
And let the children’s children learn 


To hate you with the hate of hell. 


From whatsoever taint remains 
Ot lingering justice in our heart, 
Purge us: erase the poor last stains 


Of pity : such your noble part. 


So shall the god of war not lack 
His tribute ; and the long-foiled Light 
Be for the hundredth time thrust back 


Into the night, into the night. 


WILLIAM Watson. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, 
BY JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


T would be a rash thing to assert that any degree of 
acquaintance with South Africa will in general! 
qualify for asound judgment on South African problems, 
Nowhere, in point of fact, have the majority been more 
grossly mistaken in their political predictions concerning 
South African affairs during the past few years than in 
South Africa itself. A leading member of the South 
African League recently excused, or explained away, 
one of his utterances before the war by the avowal that 
he, like ninety-nine per cent. of his fellow-Leaguers, had 
not dreamt that the Boers would ever fight. When the 
fighting did begin, they were no less wildly astray in 
their predictions of the duration of the war. And it is 
but just to say that their errors were shared by not a 
few British colonists who condemned the war, and even 
by a number of the colonial Dutch. Still, while the 
memory of these errors should make an endof the claim 
that colonial opinion as such is authoritative on all 
colonial questions, it stands to reason that those who 
have eyes to see can form a fuller and clearer judgment 
on the matter in hand when close to it than can well be 
formed by those at a great distance. 

Thus it might profit the British public even now 
to pay special heed to the last published address by 
Olive Schreiner, wherein the situation is set forth under 
two main aspects—that of the moral squalor and horror 
of the war and that of the consequent alienation of the 
great mass of the Dutch inhabitants of our own colonies, 
On the former head a good deal ot information seems to 
have reached England, however ill it may have been 
distributed ; on the latter there is perhaps some lack of 
due information even among those who follow the 
history of the war most attentively and intelligently. 
And the two aspects are correlative ; for when once it 
is realised that the Dutch of Cape Colony and Natal are 
in the mass thoroughly alienated by the war, the impos 
sibility of a fortunate future tor our policy in the 
* conquered” Republics should become much clearer. 
Now, this alienation of the colonial Dutch is a tact that 
seems to me to stand out above all others in a retrospect 
of recent travel in the two South African colonies. 
When Sir Alfred Milner talks of the continued “ manu- 
facture of sedition in Cape Colony ” he is only noting in 
his own manner the phenomenon in question. 

Only by fregent private contact with Dutch citizens 
throughout the colony, ingleed, can one gather aright the 
full scope and character of the change that has taken 
place—the new and intense growth of feeling for the 
Dutch language ; the new sense of Dutch brotherhood ; 
the new pride in Dutch capacity and endurance as dis- 
played by the fighting burghers ; the new conviction of 
strength ; all vividly set off by the bitter counter- 
conviction that the old ideals of “ British justice” and 
* British humanity "—nowhere more proudly proclaimed 
than in colonial Dutch households before the Raid— 
were mere delusions. In hundreds ot homes where 
formerly English was spoken as commonly as Dutch, it is 
now tabooed ; children who used to make a joke ot 
Dutch will now speak nothing else ; young ladies who 
formerly read English magazines have ceased to do so, 
and get their periodicals trom Holland; clubs and 
classes are spontaneously formed for the proper 
study of the “taal;” concerts are given in which only 
Dutch words are sung—this where a few -years ago 
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English seemed to be rapidly superseding the other 
tongue. What has happened is not a “swing of the 
political pendulum:” it is a moral revolution, fully 
appreciable only from prolonged contact. 

A few significant facts, however, stand out so that 
he who looks even from afar may read them. Six 
months ago there had already begun the notable move- 
ment for the setting-up of Dutch joint-stock stores in the 
country towns. On this, it will be remembered, Sir 
Alfred Milner wrote one of his unhappy dispatches, 
pooh-poohing the menace to British traders and con- 
temptuously pronouncing that if the attempt were 
persevered in it would injure only the Dutch themselves, 
since all of the commercial enterprise and most of the 
capital in South Africa were British. Already that 
deliverance has been turned to confusion. At the end of 
August there was held at Capetown a conference of 
the Vigilance Committee, which is to the South African 
League somewhat as the Primrose League is to the Con- 
servative party. In Natal there is no League because 
there is no Afrikander Bond ; but the Vigilance Com- 
mittee serves as a bond of Jingo union for both colonies, 
When the conference took place there appeared in the 
Cape papers effusive reports, expressive of the proper 
exultation and cordial fraternity of the members. But 
when the Natal delegates returned to their branches 
there leaked out some details which, so far as I am 
aware, were not published at Capetown. The Natal 
delegates, it appeared, had been led by what they heard 
from their western friends to “thank God that they 
were Natalians.” For, they declared, a tone of “ abso- 
lute despair” marked the speeches of many Cape dele- 
gates, some of whom affirmed that “in many parts of 
Cape Colony to be an Englishman means ruin.” The only 
remedy suggested was the usual prescription to “ stamp 
out”’ the Afrikander Bond, whose “ terrible power ” was 
thus freshly revealed. The fact is that many British traders 
in the midland towns are already being rapidly ruined 
by the course of separate trading now pursued by the 
Dutch ; and the British wholesale dealers in the coast 
towns will mect the same fate unless they can undersell 
their German competitors, to whom otherwise the Dutch 
custom will go in preference, as it has already begun to 
do. The German trade journals, I find, are quite alive 
to the opportunity. 

And this relation is reciprocal, the bulk of the 
German population of the colony being “ pro-Boer.” 
When the Synod of the German churches met last 
month at East London, it was found that the thirty or 
more ministers composing it were unanimous in con- 
demning the war. It is also within my knowledge that 
many German citizens who formerly adhered to the 
Progressive party so called have now gone over to the 
Afrikander. In fact, the policy we have pursued at 
Pretoria, of expelling European foreigners as such, save 
when they are vouched for by the mincowners, seems to 
have had the effect of throwing nine-tenths of the 
foreign population of Cape Colony and Natal on the 
side of the Dutch. Germans in particular are generally 
regarded by our loyalists as hostile. 

Another outward and visible sign of the inward 
change is the general stoppage of what used to bea 
common practice in the Dutch churches in the Colony— 
the preaching of a Sunday evening sermon in English. 
This used to be mildly demurred to by some Dutch 
country-folk who, coming to the district town for the 
quarterly Communion, wanted then as much Dutch 
preaching as they could get; but as most of the clergy 
are men of. English culture, and were pleased to keep 
in touch with their English-speaking fellow citizens, the 





usage of the English sermon was common. Now it is 
being discontinued on all hands. The British churches 
of South Afriea have, without exception, so fanatically 
set their faces against the Boers, and in so doing have so 
frequently outraged all Dutch feeling, that most of the 
Dutch have definitely renounced the old ideal ot 
religious fellowship. In one Dutch church where the 
English sermon still subsists, and where the clergyman, 
though a zealous Afrikander, would like to continue the 
practice, he has recently been asked to abandon it by 
an English-born member of his congregation, who used 
to be its warmest advocate. 

This readjustment reaches far. Of old there wa’s 


a distinct sense of strain and jealousy between the * 


African-born Dutch and the Hollanders in the Trans- 
vaal, partly on account of differences of manner, and of 
the tendency of the latter to patronise or criticise their 
more slowgoing kinsfolk, but largely also (I have been 
often assured) on account of the commonness among the 
Hollanders of rationalistic opinions, which scandalised 
the Boers. On this score they often declared their 
preference for the English, as the more “ godly” ; and 
here, again, was one of the forces that countervailed 
the spirit of Dutch nationalism, making rather for the 
Anglicising of the Transvaal. To-day all that is changed. 
The elder Dutch are certainly not asa rule less orthodox 
than before, but among the younger there are curious 
developments, and all alike, broadly speaking, have 
ceased to have any respect for British Christianity ; 
while the devotion of so many Hollanders to the 
Transvaal has set up a new fraternity between them 
and the Afrikanders. 

In this connection it should be specially noted that 
in the period of maximum activity of martial law our 
military authorities seemed to do their utmost to tlout 
and humiliate the Dutch clergy in both colonies. In 
Cape Colony they have or had some half-a-dozen in 
jail, on no better pretext, so far as I can discover, than 
that they were believed to “sympathise” with the 
burghers. ‘To the military mind the question, ‘“ Do you 
sympathise with the Boers?” seems a fair and reason- 
able juridical test of a man’s “loyalty” ; and in several 
preliminary examinations of which I have had the par- 
ticulars they so put it. “ What does nature ordain?” 
was the stern reply of one layman, of English descent 
and Dutch connections, to an officer who put the ques- 
tion as to his sympathies ; and though the military kept 
him in custody for five months, even they did not venture 
to prosecute him for his avowal. The Dutch clergy are no 
less explicit. In September, I heard one, a young man 
of ripe English culture, preach in Dutch to the effect 
that the Dutch in South Africa should regard themselves 
as one people, with one language, one Church, one 
history. 

And such preaching, be it observed, is new : in the 
past there was nothing to elicit it. No more foolish 
faction-fable was ever framed than the pretence that 
there existed formerly a pan-Afrikander conspiracy to 
upset British rule. Not only is there not a shred of 
evidence for the statement, there is endless evidence 
that the colonial Dutch were bent the other way. Now, 
however, their Church life and their political experience 
alike make for a community of Dutch aspiration, Seeing 
this, to some extent, at the beginning of the war, our 
military in the regulation fashion hopetully undertook to 
“put down” the clerical influence by threats, insults, 
and imprisonment. Their procedure in this and other 
matters recalls the record of the jurist who proposed to 
“put down suicide.” Assuming that the Dutch men in 
our colonies are plastic to influence, the commonest 
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moral pressures upon them must be those of their clergy 
and of their women ; and our authorities have so con- 
trived that henceforth these forces will be turned to the 
perpetual discredit of British rule. All the while the 
rising generation of Afrikanders are growing up in a 
spontaneous admiration of the exploits of De Wet, whose 
personal equation has gone far to make the Free State, 
which the other day was largely pro-British, as unchange- 
ably anti-British as the Transvaal. 

Looking at the situation in the colonies, one is the 
more impressed by the matchless self-complacency which 
looks for an ultimate genial acceptance of British rule 
\wy the annexed republicans. At the outset of the war 


‘our national formula was : “ The Boers are ruffians and 


rascals: let us make them our fellow-citizens.” The 
present formula is: “ These brigands are our fellow- 
citizens : let us make them all homeless. Then they 
will become loyal Britishers.” Naturally there is no sense 
of security in the latter position, and ere long, probably, 
the formula will be : “ Let us shoot all prisoners.” In 
the month of September I repeatedly heard that pro- 
position in Natal—from “ educated ” citizens, from non- 
commissioned officers, from private soldiers, and from an 
officer of Lord Roberts’ staff ; and in a modified form I 
read it in a Natal newspaper. For that maiter, it has 
lately been broached in the London Press. That being 
so, it seems invidious to denounce Lord Roberts in par- 
ticular for the atrocity of his methods in the Transvaal. 
Wars of conquest, waged between races not widely 
different in their stage of evolution, are always atrocious ; 
and the British Legislature, backed by the great 
majority of the electors, has decided on a war of 
conquest in South Africa. The Roman conquests of Car- 
thage and Greece, the Norman conquest of England, 
the Spanish attempt to conquer the Netherlands, the 
Russian conquest of Poland, all serve to prove that 
independent peoples cannot be crushed by similar 
peoples without abominable cruelty. But the general 
forgetting of all historical and political experience was 
a condition precedent to the forcing of the present war 
on the Transvaal. 

The above-mentioned officer of Lord Roberts’ staff, 
with whom I discussed the matter in Natal, justified 
the policy of wholesale devastation on the simple ground 
that “we must do something to stop the war”; and 
there is no denying that there is no other perceptible 
way of stopping the war—if it is to be one of 
conquest. There is reason to fear still worse develop- 
ments in the near future. Already England in the 
Transvaal, and America in the Philippines, have caught 
up with at least two-thirds of the atrocities of the 
Spanish policy of coercion, and why should they not 
complete the course? There is nothing racial in the 
matter : it is alla development, by natural law, of the 
policy of Imperialism properly so-called. The imperium 
of one people over another, in the last resort, is a matter 
of military force ; and military force, in the last resort, is 
massacre and devastation. 

After all that has happened, it seems idle to ask the 
question, for what has it been done? But the question 
always rises in the background. The Milnerian plea is 
that we must thoroughly conquer the two republics in 
order that “never again” shall there be a Boer 
war. Well, there are few things more reasonably to be 
predicted than this—that if the republics are now 
conquered there will be another Boer war ; and that in 
that case the majority of the Dutch in our colonies will 
take the Boer side. Dutch loyalty was in a peculiar 
degree embodied in a spirit of personal devotion to the 
Queen; and to this day her portrait hangs in most 


Dutch homes in the colonies, the women pathetically 
protesting that she, “ our mother,” cannot bea consenting 
party to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the methods 
of Lord Roberts. But when Queen Victoria dies, the 
Dutch devotion to the British monarchy will be at an 
end ; and South Africa, which at peace was becoming 
year by year more English, will become year by year 
more essentially Dutch. 

The British trading population in the towns up 
country will be rapidly reduced by the policy of separate 
trading—this even in parts of Natal; and the British 
farming class will probably be affected by similar causes. 
On the other hand, it seems to be realised throughout 
South Africa that the plan of systematically settling 
British yeomen on the land is a vain dream. There is 
no good unoccupied land for the purpose in the existing 
territories, unless the destroyed farms in the republics 
are to be confiscated, as, indeed, many propose. In that 
case, guerrilla warfare will never cease. But the 15,000 
Imperial Volunteers and yeomen supposed to be anxious 
to settle on the land do not exist. Inquiry elicits the 
fact that the great majority who gave their names as 
would-be settlers desire not farms but “ billets” —places 
on the railways, in the Government offices, anywhere 
but on the land. And the official class cannot very well 
multiply as does the farming class. 

Thus the war of conquest is but a method of 
making South Africa anti-British. If we in the present 
struggle conquer the republics, we shall take them over 
devastated and famine-stricken, the worst of markets for 
our coast-town traders, even were there no boycott ; we 
must garrison them at a monstrous cost: and in ruling 
them by military methods we shall the more surely 
entail their eventual revolt. Per contra, we have the 
delusive harvest of the gold-mines, which does but raise 
the world’s prices. It would be hard to show anywhere 
in the civilized world a worse political prognosis ; and I 
observed that in South Africa the only people professedly 
sanguine about it were those who were in some degree 
responsible for what has happened. “ All will yet be 
well” was their very loud watchword. On the other 
hand, one of the most widely respected politicians of 
Natal avowed to me his conviction that there is only one 
way of setting up any rational hope for the future— 
namely, by deciding nof to fight on till the Boers are 
crushed, but to offer them now terms of self-government 
on surrender. All the people, in both colonies, who 
seemed to me to possess any political wisdom are of the 
same opinion. But I do not think that many expect to 
see the sane course followed, though, when one sees the 
mass of the Johannesburg refugees at Capetown begin- 
ning publicly to quote Mr. Hobson as against their 
lords and masters, one recognizes new possibilities of 
change. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HOTEL 
CECIL (LIMITED). 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—The first meeting of the newly constituted 
Cabinet on Saturday last, and the filling up of the last 
vacancy outside the Cabinet affords an opportunity of 
reviewing the reconstruction of the Government as a 
whole. The changes are more numerous than have 
ever been made at one time in any previous administra- 
tion without a change in the Premiership. In fact they 
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are due to the accumulated necessity arising from the 
very remarkable persistency of the personnel of the 
Government during the last five years, and to the fact 
not even death has thinned its ranks. The Govern- 
ment consists of forty members. Of these till the recent 
changes nineteen were in the Cabinet and twenty-one 
were outside it. In the five years there has not beena 
single change in the Cabinet, and till quite lately but 
one outside the Cabinet, that caused by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Curzon to be Governor-General of India. 
The more recent retirement of the Duke of Norfolk may 
be considered as part of the present reconstruction. 
That forty men, many of them of advanced age and 
very few of them young men, should have worked 
together for five years without a single death, is altogether 
beyond the range of actuarial calculations or of Parlia- 
mentary experience. 

It is believed that, after the recent General Election, 
it was felt by Ministers themselves that great changes 
must be made, and that new blood should be infused. 
A proposal is said to have been made that they should 
all place their posts at the disposal of the Prime Minister, 
to do what seemed best for the Government. This 
was rejected by a majority of the Ministry, but some of 
them, who were certain of replacement; did so. More 
stringent measures had to be taken as regards others. 
As a result four out of the nineteen Cabinet Ministers have 
been retired, and five of those below Cabinet rank, and 
nine new men have been brought into the Government. 
These changes have been the cause of a tremendous 
hubbub in Whitehall and at the Carlton and other Tory 
clubs. The air has been full of complaints, of official 
explanations, and of bitter recrimination. I have 
endeavoured to sift these statements, and to make of 
them, as far as possible, an intelligible explanation of 
the reasons for the strange shuffle of cards. I shall 
say nothing for which there is not abundant authority 
in what is current criticism in the quarters referred to. 

The changes in the Cabinet have been fewer than 
were expected. It is generally believed that Sir M. 
Hicks Beach was at one time anxidus to retire, and that 
his failure to do so has greatly interfered with the 
intended scheme of reconstruction. It was intended to 
fill his post by Lord George Hamilton, who in his turn 
would be replaced at the India Office by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh. Mr. Gerald Balfour would then have gone 
to the Scotch Office, and Mr. Ritchie would have 
remained at the Board of Trade. At the last moment, 
however, Sir M. Hicks Beach appears to have decided 
to remain in office. He has stated ina recent speech 
that he was not permitted to resign. The pressure, 
it is believed, did not come from the Prime Minister. 
It is suggested that the only person interested in his 
continuance at the Treasury was Sir William Harcourt, 
who regards Sir M. Hicks Beach as the only sound 
man in the Government. The change of intention of 
this Minister compelled another combination, the pivot 
of which was the absolute necessity for removing Mr. 
Gerald Balfour from the Irish Office, where the 
policy of killing Home Rule with kindness has been 
a ghastly failure, resulting only in alienating all the 
friends of the Government in Ireland, without appeasing 
a single Nationalist. It was at first proposed to 
appoint Lord Balfour of Burleigh to the War 
Office, but influences from a high quarter are 
said to have intervened in favour of Mr. Brodrick, 
doubtless because it was known that he will rot be 
strong enough to overrule Lord Roberts and the military 
officers at the War Office. Failing this combination, the 
only way out of the difficulty seems to have been to 
transfer Mr. Ritchie to the Home Office, for which he 
is eminently unsuited, and to appoint Mr. Gerald 
Balfour to the Board of Trade, for which he is equally 
unfitted. It is an open secret that Sir Mathew W. 
Ridley is profoundly dissatistied and furious at being 
ejected against his will from the Home Office, and that 
he refusés to take’a peerage. Even Lord Cross thinks 
he has been shabbily treated by being deprived of the 





Privy Seal. Mr. Chaplin also was only removed from 
the Local Government Board by the very strongest 
pressure, 

Comparing the new Cabinet with that which was 
formed five years ago, it cannot be said that it is stronger 
or more efficient to meet the very serious and difficult 
questions before it. Lord Selborne, Mr. Brodrick, Mr, 
Gerald Balfour, Mr. Hanbury, and Lord Londonderry 
are not in the aggregate equal in intellect or experience 
to Mr. Goschen, Sir M. W. Ridley, Lord Cross, and Mr. 
Chaplin at their best a few years ago. The raising 
of the Cabinet to twenty is another step downwards inva 
dangerous direction. It increases the tendency to.an 
interior Cabinet of four or five members, whose names 
can only be guessed at and whose mectings are 
unknown to the public. The ostensible Cabinet of 
twent: ‘s too large for discussion and contains at least 
six oré ‘items of no intluence whatever. 

The appointment of Lord Lansdowne to the 
Foreign Office, and the separation of the posts and 
functions of the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
is the best feature of the recent changes. When the 
public is able to form a deliberate judgment on the 
events of the past year, it will certainly come to the 
conclusion that Lord Lansdowne is not more responsible 
than many of his colleagues for the failures which 
have occurred, while he must be largely credited 
with having sent out an army of 230,000 men to 
South Africa, and with having supplied them with 
food and arms. The attempt on the part of the 
military chiefs, backed up by the Press, possibly under 
the inspiration of a pushful Cabinet Minister, to dis- 
credit Lord Lansdowne and to make him the scapegoat 
for the errors of others, has been one of the most 
miserable of intrigues. It reminds one of the attempts 
to discredit Lord Castlereagh in 1809, after the Walcheren 
Expedition, and the Duke of Newcastle during the 
Crimean War. It is to the credit of Lord Salisbury that 
he stood out against this intrigue and that he has thrown 
his a@gis over his much abused colleague by promoting 
him to the more important post of Foreign Minister. It 
may be that the defeat on this point at the outset of the 
reconstruction accounts for the sudden disappearance of 
the Colonial Secretary on a holiday trip to Malta, It is 
said on authority that he has recently informed some of 
his colleagues that he now recognises that he will never 
be Prime Minister, and that the present will be his last 
arliament. His influence in the recent changes appears 
to have been reduced to a minimum. He has succeeded 
only in saving Mr. Jesse Collings from being dismissed 
from the Home Office, where he is totally useless both in 
the Department and in the House of Commons, and in 
the promotion of his son to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, where he will doubtless distinguish himself. 

The most noteworthy feature of the recent changes 
is the predominance given to the Cecil connection, 
to the Hotel Cecil as the clubs have it. With 
Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister, with his son-in-law 
and two nephews in the Cabinet, with a son to represent 
the Foreign Office in the House of Commons, and with 
another nephew as Chairman of Committees, the family 
has an influence in the Government without precedent 
in the past, and which seems designed to secure the 
nomination of the successor to Lord Salisbury when the 
time comes, as it must shortly do, for his personal resig- 
nation, In the meantime the position at the Foreign 
Office will be a strange one. It is stated that Lord 
Salisbury and his Private Secretaries will retain their 
rooms there. With Lord Cranborne in an adjoining 
room as Under-Secretary the position of Lord Lansdowne 
will be most anomalous and uncomfortable. 

The most serious and questionable points in con- 
nection with the changes are those made in the Admiralty 
and War Office. At the Admiralty a clean sweep is made 
of those recently responsible. Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
MacCartney, and Mr. A. Chamberlain are removed and 
their places are filled by Lord Selborne, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and Captain Pretyman. Lord Selborne has had 
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no experience whatever in Admiralty matters. He has 
had very little of any administrative work, for at the 
Colonial Office he has had nothing to do with questions 
of policy. Mr. Chamberlain has done everything him- 
self. Lord Selborne has done nothing but read such 
papers as were necessary to enable him to answer 
questions in the House of Lords. During the past year 
he has been in command of his Militia regiment at 
Aldershot, and has very rarely visited the Colonial 
Oltice. To appoint such a man to the head of the 
Admiralty can only be described as the grossest of jobs. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, though in many respects an able 
Nay, isa dangerous and hysterical theorist. He can inno 
Waty act in the capacity intended by the office—that of a 
Mtyancial check on Navy expenditure. It is understood 
that he has shown no administrative or financial ability 
“«S: a director of Casselland Co. He has been appointed 
to the Admiralty in order to muzzle him on War Office 
questions, where he has shown himself dangerous. 
Ot Captain Pretyman nothing is known save that he is 
an agreeable speaker, and acceptable in the House ot 
Commons. It may be safely said that the civilian 
element will be effaced at the Admiralty under these 
arrangements, and that the estimates will mount up by 
millions, The same course will almost certainly be 
followed at the War Office. There again there is a 
clean sweep. Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Wyndham, who 
has certainly shown capacity and eloquence during the 
past year, and Mr. Powell Williams, who is at least 
many degrees better than Mr. Jesse Collings, are 
replaced by Mr. Brodrick, Lord Stanley, and Lord 
Raglan. Itis impossible to suppose that any real reform 
will take place under this régime, or that any attempt 
will be made to secure a more protessional class of 
oftficers—the real need of the Army. Money will be 
poured out in increased numbers of men, increased 
armaments, increased pay, and increased pensions at 
the bidding of the professional alarmists. 

Nine new men are brought into the Government— 
namely, Lord Londonderry, Lord Hardwicke, Lord 
Raglan, Lord Cranborne, Lord Stanley, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Mr. Grant Lawson, Captain Pretyman, and a 
junior Whip not yet named. Do these men offer the ele- 
ments of strength, present and future? The most obvious 
remark which occurs is the very aristocratic character 
of the list. Five peers, or eldest sons of peers, are 
appointed to the most important posts, and only small 
crumbs are reserved for inferior mortals, It is 
from the new men now to be introduced that one 
would expect the future leaders in the House of 
Commons to emerge, and it seems all-important to 
the future of the Tory party that opportunity should 
be afforded for men of talent and capacity for leader- 
ship to equip themselves for future service. But 
where are the young men in this list for whom a distin- 
guished career in the House of Commons may be pre- 
dicted ? . Lord Cranborne and Lord Stanley will neces- 
sarily be removed at no distant day from the House of 
Commons. Mr. Grant Lawson is a middle-aged man 
without a possible future. Mr. Arnold-Forster has cer- 
tainly not the making in him of a statesman. There 
remains only Captain Pretyman. Already the party 
has suffered trom the number of detrimentals who were 
torced into the Ministry five years ago by Mr. Chamber- 
fain and other influences. Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Powell 
Williams, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. MacCartney were 
men without a possible political future. Their places 
should have been reserved for young men of promise. 
Ot the younger men who have had their chance and who 
have risen in public estimation, there are only Mr. 

srodrick, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Hanbury—a very 
short list, if the succession of Ministers is to be main- 
tained. Perhaps the most strange appointment in the 
present list is that of Lord Hardwicke, a member of the 
Stock Exchange, and wholly dependent for his living 
upon his earnings there. It is the first time that a 
member of that distinguished but speculative profession 
has been admitted to a Government. Will Lord 


Hardwicke remain a member of the Stock Exchange? 
and will he be allowed, as is generally stated, to con- 
tinue as a sleeping partner in the firm with which he has 
been associated ? It is rumoured also that a salary will 
be voted for the Prime Minister as the new Privy Seal. 
Certainly it would be open to grave objection that a 
Prime Minister should not receive remuneration tor his 
services. But, on the other hand, it seems most undesir- 
able that another should be added to the long list ot 
official salaries. There could be no reason why the post 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster should not also 
be merged in the Privy Seal, and that Lord James of 
Heretord should cease to be a member of the Cabinet, 
in the wheel ot which he has been a kind of spare spoke. 
He cannot be one of the interior Cabinet, and whether 
he continues as an item in the ostensible Cabinet ts a 
matter of absolute indifference to the public. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that whereas in 
past times Conservative Governments have generally 
included in their ranks some able lawyers, such as 
Lord Cranbrook, Lord Cross, Lord Knutsford, Mr. 
Walpole and others, and distinguished commercial 
men such as Mr. Baring, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Goschen 
and others, the new Government will not contain a 
single lawyer of any repute, except its law officers, or 
a single commercial man, except Mr. Chamberlain. 
It would seem then, on the whole, that the Govern- 
ment as reconstructed will be distinctly weaker in its 
personnel than in the past. Though some old men and 
some inetticient men have been replaced by younger and 
untried men, chietly peers or sons of peers, the aggre- 
gate has not been strengthened so as to cope with the 
grave difliculties, administrative and Parliamentary, 
before it. 

Yours faithfully, 
“ WHITEHALL,” 


THE DEVASTATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—I am no party politician and have no right to 
give a word of advice to the opponents of the Govern- 
ment upon party lines ; but there is one subject which 
I feel demands the immediate attention of Parliament 
when it meets and of the discussion of which I see no 
hope, except through the action of the leaders of your 
party : I mean the desolation by tire and sword of the 
territories which we have annexed in South Africa. 

For, Sir, I have been forced slowly and almost 
against my will to believe that not only has the method 
of carrying on the war been changed but that the essen- 
tial feature of the new mode of warfare is the systematic 
laying waste of wide areas of the conquered States. 
The evidence which has driven me—not without shame 
and horror—to this conclusion is in large part I doubt 
not before your readers. There is the pathetic narrative 
which Mr. Morley has pablished in the Times of the 17th 
inst. ; there is Captain Ritchie's public notice of the gth 
July, 1900, threatening that unless the men on com- 
mando in the Krugersdorf district surrendered, “ the 
whole of their property will be confiscated and their 
families turned out destitute and homeless ;” we have 
Lord Roberts’ statement in his letter to General Louis 
Botha of the 2nd September that he had issued “ instruc- 
tions that the Boer tarmhouses near the spot where an 
effort has been made to destroy the railroad or to wreck 
the trains shall be burnt and that from all farm-houses 
for a distance of ten miles around such a spot all provi- 
sions, cattle, &c., shall be removed ;” we have the state- 
ment which tends to show that the rule thus laid down 
by Lord Roberts has been exceeded in practice, which 
is contained in the Slandard of the 1oth August that, “ in 
accordance with Lord Roberts’ warning, all farms were 
fired within a radius of ten miles,” in consequence of the 
Boers having sniped a train at Bronkhurst. 

We have the statements of the correspondent of the 
Merning Leader (29th April) that General French and 
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General Pole-Carew, at the head of the Guards and the 
8th Brigade, were “ marching in, burning practically 
everything” on the road. “ The brigade is tollowed (he 
adds) by about 3,500 head of loot cattle and sheep. . . . . 
| hear that General Rundle burnt his way up to Dewets- 
dorp.” The St. Fames’s Gazelle (20th August) accepts 
the change of the methods of warfare with something 
like jubilation, and commenting on Lord Roberts’ procla- 
mation says :—“ We observe, not without some amuse- 
ment, that this adaptation of the method of General 
Weyler has met with general approval.” 

Lastly, we have several additional facts set forth in 
the “plain statement of facts” addressed to Lord Salis- 
bury by the South African Conciliation Committee, the 
truth of which statements I have nowhere seen to be 
challenged. 

There is probably other evidence of the like kind 
to be found ; but that which I have thus summarised 
seems sufficient to show that a systematic desolation by 
fire and looting of large districts has been set on foot 
and is being carried on under the direction of the mili- 
tary authorities in South Africa ; but it is not sufficient 
to show to what extent this has gone, within what limits 
it is confined, under what precise circumstances it is 
held to be necessary, nor who is responsible for this 
change of method, whether Lord Roberts or the home 
authorities. 

I am anxious to point out that the question 
raised by this systematic desolation. of conquered lands 
is essentially distinct from a great many other matters 
which may be mixed up with it in some minds. It has 
nothing to do with individual acts of wrong committed 
by our soldiery : tales of outrage and cruelty reach us 
with regard to both British and Boer forces, and for the 
most part we have no means of investigating the accu- 
racy of such sad and only too probable tales ; but these 
have nothing to do with a system of warfare carried on 
under the orders of the generals. This system, I repeat, 
may be considered without reference to many other 
questions which have agitated our countrymen ; it has 
nothing to do with the respective merits or demerits of 
Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Kruger; with the question 
whether England or the Transvaal is mainly responsible 
for the war ; with the controversy about the annexation 
of the territories of the former free States; with the 
differences of feeling and bias which divide Jingoes and 
Little Englanders, or Imperialists and non-Imperialists. 
The matter which I beg your readers specially to con- 
sider stands by itself, clear and isolated from these 
matters, some of which have become a “ portion and 
parcel of the dreadful past.” It is not so with this 
question ; it relates to acts now being done; it affects 
the conduct of the war in the future ; it demands the 
urgent consideration of all interested in the fair fame of 
our common country. 

I do not attempt to forecast to what extent, if at 
all, the prima facie evidence on this matter may be 
rebutted or explained by further information ; but if the 
statements already made remain unshaken in substance, 
I cannot believe that the course pursued by the military 
authorities can escape the condemnation of all good 
men, or even that the war fever will choke the voice of 
humanity in the great majority of our countrymen. I 
cannot forget the scorn with which Tacitus describes 
such a method of warfare when carried on even against 
savages—" Soliludinem faciunt, pacem appellant:” I 
cannot forget that the laying waste of the Palatinate by 
the Generals of Louis XIV. was the cause of the imme- 
diate disaster to France, and that the memory of it has 
formed a great element in that dower of hate in the 
hearts of Germans which has wrought sad things even 
in our own days: I cannot think that the precedent of 
General Weyler in Cuba can be regarded otherwise 
than as an exemplar ad evilandum, whether we consider 
either its success or its character: I cannot forget the 
spirit of the Hague Convention : I cannot but remember 
that at that meeting England proposed resolutions to 
protect to the utmost the rights of-conquered peoples to 


prolong the contest : I remember that there are such 
things as the enthusiasm of humanity and still more the 
Gospel of Christ. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Civis, 
November 20, 1g00, 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir—The address of Lord Rosebery at Glasgow 
University, interesting and full of suggestion as it is, has 
left a feeling of disappointment in the minds of some of 
us who are not active politicians, because no definite 
teaching was laid down during its course, and because 
no clear indication of the principles of the speaker 
beyond a general love of empire (whatever that may 
mean) was apparent from his utterances. If propositions 
so tremendous as the following are enunciated—* What 
does (the twentieth century) bear in its awful womb ?” 
we need, surely, in order to satisfy the higher aspirations 
of men, some more satisfactory answer than the one 
given:— 

“Of one thing only can we be certain—that it will be a 
period of keen, intelligent, almost tierce, international competi- 
tion, more probably in the arts of peace even than in the arts 
of war.” 

That competition in the arts of war is disastrous, nay 
deadly, between nations, needs no elaborate proof. But 
that competition in the arts of peace is an evil is surely 
a strange and novel doctrine from a Liberal politician, 
The fallacy of supposing that because your neighbour is 
prosperous you must suffer hardly needs refutation 
when applied to the individual, and it is as mischievous 
when applied to nations. Is thine eye evil, because mine is 
good? If we are to accept it as correct, it leads at once 
to the fearful corollary of the Roman :— 
“Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento 
Parcere subjectis ac debellare superbos.” 

The most brutal and downright assertion of national 
success depending upon force that was ever uttered. 

Yet what does Lord Rosebery go on to say?— 

“The Germans are alarmed at the development of American 
commerce, and we are alarmed at both.” . . . . “Itmay 
be well to owe much of (our) prosperity to an unbounded 
exportation of coal, of which we have a large but limited 
supply, and which is vitally necessary to us as the element of 
existence. edi 

Certainly these are extraordinary doctrines for one who 
has studied the history of our country, and especially of 
the middle of the century, as Lord Rosebery has. In 
the first place, the material prosperity of America has 
benefited both Germany and our own country ; in the 
second, England was a great country long before steam 
power existed, and our coal supply is only really 
important because it happens to produce economically 
that particular form of energy. Surely the intelligence 
of the minds of Englishmen would enable them to draw 
from nature other forms of energy if we had no ounce 
of coal left to us. And this leads me to consider whether 
there may not be a fundamental difference between the 
opinions of Lord Rosebery and those older thinkers who 
formed the so-called Liberal Party in earlier days. 

They based their ideas of human progress, it seems 
to me, not on the idea of the improvement of the nation 
or even the Empire, as an entity, but on the improve- 
ment of the individuals and families within or without 
the nation or Empire. In other words, the improvement 
was to come from below, not from above, and to be 
common to all human beings ; and other nations were 
to share our own prosperity. 

Free exchange of ideas, of commodities and free- 
dom from State interference in private, or even in inter- 
national life were relied upon to produce, and did 
produce, the greatest period of scientific advancement 
and material prosperity that the world has ever known ; 
and the chief benefits were experienced by the country 
Which initiated the system. Take the views of Huxley, 
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a man by no means always on the “ political Liberal” 

side (although president of the “ Association of Liberal 

Thinkers”), in his address at Washington, U.S.A., in 

1876 :—- 

Address of Huxley at Washington, U.S.A., 1876 (* Life,” Vol. I, 
Pp. 400). 

“TI cannot say that I am in the slightest degree impressed by 
your bigness or your material resources, as such. Size is not 
grandeur, territory does not make a nation. The great issue, 
about which hangs a true sublimity and the terror of over- 
hanging fate, is—What are you going to do with all these 
things? . . . The one condition of success, your sole satfe- 
guard, is the moral worth and intellectual clearness of the 
individual citizen. Education cannot give these, but it can 
cherish them and bring them to the front in whatever station 
of society they are to be found ; and the Universities ought to 
be, and may be, the fortresses of the higher life of the nation.” 

Does Lord Rosebery ask us to change these sober prin- 
ciples for the doubttul blessings of a polity a la Prusse, 
as he appears to do ; and does he think that “aclose in 
the darkest quarter of Glasgow, or a crofter’s cabin in 
the Hebrides ” is going to be one jot happier or better 
when such a Government has been introduced, or such 
a policy initiated, as openly proclaims to all other 
nations of the world that we have abandoned our old 
principles because we fear that they are advancing to a 
degree of prosperity as great as our own? 


Yours faithfully, 


MY “CRITICS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—I notice with a little amusement and some concern 
that a few of your contemporaries are unnecessarily exciting 
the limited amount of grey matter they carry over my state- 
ment that, in his appeal to home-keeping folk to abstain from 
treating returning soldiers, “ Lord Roberts has a conveniently 
short memory when he says not a single case of crime, 
apart from the technical meaning of ‘petty crime’ in mili- 
tary law, has been brought to his notice.” That they may 
escape further attacks of nerves, your contemporaries should 
ascertain how many men, sent home by Lord Roberts’ order, 
are now expiating in British prisons offences, committed in 
South Africa, other than “ petty crimes.” 

To the St. ¥ames’s Gazette, which suppressed my reply, I 
have only to say that I will not go to German Jews and their 
latest bondslaves to learn the sentiments of the British Army. 
And as to the paper which conceives my observations about 
Lord Kitchener to be disgraceful, I say the epithet does me 
not a ha'p’orth of Harm’s worth, printed in a journal that 
gloried in publishing a series of distressing telegraphic lies 
about Peking massacres, lies which have given a new meaning 
to the word “Shanghai”; that I at least am not hungering 
to enter into controversy with people who try to get their 
literary pabulum at 7s. 6d. a column ; and that I have never 
troubled myself to look at more than two numbers of a sheet 
that may call itself the Daily Mail, or the Silly Mail, or the 
Black Mail for anything I care. I only put on record the fact 
that the Daily Mail's attack on me closely followed an 
exposure I made of the way in which it used a copy of an 
abstracted paper, written in the form of suggestions by a 
distinguished officer, and put forth in the Daily Mail as the 
main part of the plan of the Government, which the Govern- 
ment had not yet considered, because at the time the sugges- 
tions were published the new Secretary of State had not even 
received the seals of his office. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
November 20, 1900. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir—I open my SPEAKER and I read in a letter from 
“ An Old Soldier” these words :—* To me, the saddest thing 
about this sad war is the demoralizing effect it has had, and 
is having, on the English character.” I open the Church 
Times and I find Canon Newbolt reported as saying :—‘“ The 
great war in which we had been engaged had been of the 


utmost benefit, morally and spiritually, to England. It had 
made people serious.” This startling difference of judgment 
may help some to face facts and no longer to halt between 
two opinions. 

As to fact, I do not think the majority of the clergy 
would say that great seriousness among the people has been 
noted by them ; while the sentiment expressed in the second 
quotation appears to afford testimony to the truth of the first. 
We are cured of our frivolity ; why let our hearts be troubled 
though the cure has involved the sufferings and death of two 
freedom-loving States? This cold-blooded, inhuman attitude 
of mind seems almost diabolical. Is not this Christ being 
wounded in the house of His friends? 


G. W. Porter, Vicar of Mathon, Malvern. 
November 19. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—The following “Dialogue” occurs in a political 
pamphlet published about a century or more ago. Politeness 
forbids that I should attempt to explain why I think that it 
may havea peculiarly attractive flavour about its old-world 
sarcasm for the up-to-date readers of THE SPEAKER ; and yet 
I fancy that to-day many of them will read it with a sense of 
approbation. It is in the form of Question and Answer :— 

“ Q. Are there many patriots in England ? 
Many pretended ones. 
.. How many real ones? 
A. One in a century. 
©. What are the requisite qualifications of a true patriot ? 
A. He must be insolent, ready with his tongue and pen, a 
barefaced liar, incapable of blushing, and _ proof 
against any bribe but a large one.” 

I do not know, Sir, whom the description was then 

intended to fit. 


O x 


Yours truly, 
STUART DEACON. 
Dudley Road, New Brighton, 
19th November, 1goo, 


LORD ROBERTS'S PROCLAMATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In your issue of to-day you indulge in severe 
strictures on the conduct of the guerilla war in the 
Transvaal. Permit me to call your attention to the fact that 
we are only proceeding on the same lines as the Germans did 
during the war with France in 1870. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. N. R. 
Grosvenor Club, Bond Street, W., 
roth November, 1goo. 


[The precedent of Prussian conduct in 1870 is not a 
very consoling one, as the Prussian Chancellor admitted to a 
forgery in his negotiations with the French, and the Prussian 
generals ordered the shooting of irregulars—by which rule 
Botha or Joubert might have shot prisoners of Bethune’s 
Horse or Brabant's. If, however, our correspondent is 
alluding to the Proclamation by which farms are burnt within 
a radius of ten miles from any place where the railway may 
be damaged, we may inform him that this plea, which has 
become a commonplace with the Rhodesian Press, is abso- 
lutely misleading. The Germans never ordered such destruc- 
tion save where it was impossible for the damage to have been 
done by regular forces opposed to them. Lord Roberts orders it 
in cases where the damage was certainly done by regular 
forces opposed to his, and in the regular course of warfare. 
On account of his (or Sir Alfred Milner’s) anxiety to save the 
gold mines, Lord Roberts advanced too rapidly to protect his 
communications as he should have done. This initial error in 
strategy he has not been able to remedy, and such disgraceful 
proclamations as those we alluded to do nothing to make his 
communications more secure. Such ill-considered and use- 
less violence does but lower still further our military prestige 
and good name.—Eb. | 
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REVIEWS, 
HUXLEY’S LETTERS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HENRY HvUxLey. By his Son, 
Leonard Huxley. In Two Volumes. London : Macmillan and 
Co. 


Mr. Leonarp Hvux.ey has stated on what principles 
he set out to write this life of his father :-— 

“All through his active career he was equally busy with 
research into nature, with studies in philosophy, with teaching 
and administrative work. The real measure of his energy can 
only be found when all these are considered together. With- 
out this there can be no conception of the limitations imposed 
upon him in his chosen life's work. The mere amount of his 
research is greatly magnified by the smallness of the time 
allowed for it. 

“ But great as was the impression left by these researches in 
purely scientific circles, itis not by them alone that he made his 
impression upon the mass of his contemporaries. They were 
chiefly moved by something over and above his wide know- 
ledge in so many fields—by his passionate sincerity, his interest 
not only in pure knowledge, but in human life, by his belicf 
that the interpretation of the book of nature was not to be kept 
apart from the ultimate problems of existence ; by the love of 
truth, in short, both theoretical and practical, which gave the 
key to the character of the man himself.” 

Any one whose sole data for forming an estimate of 
Huxley were the abundant material of this biography 
would readily confirm the justice ot this short apprecia- 
tion of him by his own son. The first of the two 
volumes takes the life from 1825 to 1878, the time during 
which he was fighting his way and convincing the world 
of Darwinism ; the latter volume covers the last seven- 
teen years, chiefly a record of his return in peace, 
“bringing his sheaves with him,” and of an incessant 
struggle against ill health. The life of a man of science 
is usually of an even tenor and little history. If Huxley 
had given himself up entirely to scientific investigation 
he would have conformed more to the type; but he 
was no recluse, either by temperament or circumstances, 
and certain salient events in his life cannot be ignored. 
One of these was his voyage as assistant-surgeon 
on H.M.S. Rattlesnake. It will be remembered that 
Darwin too spent some of his early manhood on the 
Beagle. The Rattlesnake was bound for Sydney, where 
Huxley met a Miss Heathorn. Neither of the two took 
long to discover that they had met their fate. During 
the three years in which the Rattlesnake was cruising in 
Australian waters they saw each other at intervals ; but 
when he returned in his ship it was five years before he 
could send for her to come to England. These five 
years were filled with experiences such as are best 
described by forsan ect haec olim meminisse juvabit. 
Mark Pattison in his memoirs has brought home to his 
readers his feelings at the time when he was 
knocking at the door of one Oxford college after 
another for admittance as a Fellow. Huxley’s problem 
was less simple ; he wanted to make the most of his 
peculiar talent, and London seemed to supply the 
right atmosphere ; yet he was loth to put on Miss 
Heathorn the strain of long separation and waiting, 
so at times he thought of applying for posts in Toronto 
or Sydney as offering a short cut to matrimony. His 
future wife, however, saw that it was a pity that he 
should not “ realise himself,” and it is no verbal subtlety 
to claim that he was paying her the highest compliment 
by believing her capable of the sacrifice. She never 
seems to have bated one jot of heart or hope and was 
justified in letting him wait on in London, where at last 
he obtained a post at the Geological Museum in Jermyn 
Street. This period of his life shows him better than 
any other as living up to his family motto, “ Tenax pro- 
positi.” During his early married life he sustained his 
greatest sorrow in the death of his son Noel at the age of 
four. He was, in fact, a man of intense feeling, of which 
he was not ashamed ; his relations to his mother, sister, 
wife and children, his letters to his friends all breathe 
this spirit. There never was a man of science who was 


so human. Though with Spinoza he believed in the 
intellectual love of God, he made the most of his human 
relationships. Thus he had the common inducements 
to believe in a future life ; but his own spirit was rather 
that of Ajax praying to Zeus, “ Slay us, but in the light.” 
Kingsley seems to have written to him suggesting the 
grounds of his own belief in immortality at the time of the 
death of his little boy. In such matters Huxley did not 
feel justified in accepting Butler’s maxim that proba- 
bility is the guide of life, though belief is more a matter 
of practice than theory. He wrote back to Kingsley 
confessing that he was revealing more of his intimate 
self to him than he had to anybody except his own 
wife—a very long letter, in which he gave his reasons 
for not venturing to hope for immortality. In the course 
of the letter Huxley states that he was shocked when 
the minister reading the Burial Service over the child 
came to the words in the Lesson, “If the dead rise not 
again, let us eat and drink,” &c. The modern world 
can only endorse Huxley’s feeling that this conclusion 
was not worthy of St. Paul. Huxley said that he had 
gone through all the speculations about the ego and the 
non-ego, noumena and phenomena, and swallowed all 
such formulas. Perhaps the chief ground for his adop- 
tion of the attitude, which he afterwards described as 
“agnostic,” is to be found in his appeal to scientific 
methods as the criterion for religious belief. He had 
found hyman reason justified so long as it followed 
certain procedure in scientific inquiry, but impotent to 
cross-question ultimate realities. Some men would then 
have doubted the all-sufficiency of human reason, but 
Huxley was not inclined to trust any other instrument. 
This correspondence was a little later than the year 
1859, memorable for the publication of the Origin of 
Species. Huxley had already considered the question, 
and though disposed to reject the ordinary theories of 
the permanence of species, had not been convinced by 
such arguments as he had yet heard in the other direc- 
tion. He had even raised the question in conversation 
with Darwin, who had however given no hint of the 
revolutionary book which he was about to give to the 
world. Huxley was one of the three men named by 
Darwin as the authorities whose verdict on the work 
he would accept. Huxley’s conversion was complete, 
and he afterwards described himself in relation to the 
preachers of the new doctrines as their maid of all 
work. He was also their chief gladiator. The more 
prominent part which Huxley took in convincing the 
world of the truth of “ Darwinism” illustrates the 
difference between the two men. Writers on logic from 
Aristotle onwards have recognised a quality which they 
call the scientific imagination. In virtue of it men ot 
science are allied to other types of genius. Kepler, 
Newton, Darwin had it. Its operation is hard to discern ; 
of its work we may say “crescit occulto velut arbor 
zevo.”” Its owners are not men who are afterwards 
inclined to force their discoveries on a reluctant society. 
Darwin was more single-hearted than Huxley and more 
simple. The story that Darwin liked novels, and in his 
later years would read only such as had happy endings 
would not be told with any plausibility ot Huxley. 
Again, Huxley’s gifts of exposition were less calculated 
than Darwin’s to fatigue the attention of the “ general.” 
He was not in agreement with those who did not find 
the Origin of Species hard reading. It so happened that 
Huxley had an early opportunity of doing the book a 
good turn by reviewing it in the Times. This must have 
been a unique and unconscious experience for the Times. 
Huxley himself, however, looked back to Section D of 
the British Association gathered at Oxford in 1860 as 
the occasion when Darwinism received its baptism of 
fire. A great crowd, including many ladies, had come 
to hear Bishop Wilberforce jeer at the new doctrine, 
with especial reference to the part which Huxley had 
made his own, the descent of man from the apes. It 
seems to us a little curious that Mr. Leonard Huxley 
should have been so obviously concerned to ascertain 
the precise nature of the personal rejoinder which 
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Huxley flung back at the Bishop in return for his 
personal reference. Such trifles belong to the passions 
of the moment: was it worth printing three or four 
versions of the retort courteous as different people 
remembered it? It came apparently at the end of a 
long speech, in which Huxley had made the best of his 
good case: if Darwinism is true, the grounds of its 
truth are probably contained in the arguments which 
Huxley used and not in his counter jibe. It seems better 
to be silent over the part in which he followed the 
Bishop's unworthy example. 

It may be mentioned that Huxley’s own work on 
Man's Place in Nalure came out about two years later. 
It was a little after this period that Huxley appears to 
have read a great deal of philosophy. We quote a few 
ohiter dicta from his letters of this date:— 

eo Read Butler, and see to what drivel even his 
great mind descends when he has to talk about the immortality 
of the soul! 

. « « « Cogile ergo sum is to my mind a ridiculous 
piece of bad logic, all I can say at any time being Cogito. 

Pe ig ete | believe in Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer so 
long as they are destructive, and I laugh at their beards as soon 
us they try to spin their own cobwebs. 

; Cabanis and Berkeley are both asses, the only 


ditterence being that one is a black donkey and the other a 
white one.” 


Kingsley wanted Huxley to write an article on 
prayer ; the invitation was declined, 

Huxley was one of those who believe in English 
philosophers ; though he learnt German before most 
people in these islands, it was for the purpose of reading 
German literature; he afterwards found the knowledge 
useful for acquainting himself with German scientific 
research, but he never seems to have been attracted by 
German philosophy. Some one wrote to him late in 
lite calling his attention to Nietzsche ; he replied that he 
had not got much good from German speculative 
thinkers. That Huxley should have written on 
Hume without recognising in him a foe to be attacked 
with vreater ferocity than Owen, Wilberforce, or Glad- 
stone, raises misgivings as to Huxley’s metaphysical 
calibre. The best judges were the members of the 
Metaphysical Society, and they are nearly all dead. 
Huxley naturally had no small sympathy with Hume as 
a force solvent of theology : but Hume’s doubts do not 
stop there, they question the right of any inference to 
exist. This is fatal to Darwinism or any other work of 
the mind. ‘To give countenance to Hume is for one 
like Huxley to deserve to be compared, as he compared 
Mansel, to the man in Hogarth’s picture sitting on a 
signboard, from which he is sawing away the supports. 
Huxley also traced the true line of development in 
philosophy from the Ionic school through Democritus 
und the Epicureans, to a less degree the Stoics ; it 
reappeared after several centuries in Spinoza, who 
* muddled it up with a lot of metaphysics which made 
him almost unintelligible.” Plato, Aristotle, Schoolmen, 
Bacon, are cast into outer darkness, where no doubt 
they will find many who would rather be damned with 
them than saved with the Ionians. 

The last twelve years of Huxley's life were a long 
fight against increasing ill health. Dyspepsia had 
always troubled him, and tor long periods it would take 
the torm of mental depression ; and weakness of the 
heart showed itself, but was partly removed by sojourns 
in the Engadine. Two or three attacks of influenza, 
after that malady had taken to wintering in this country, 
made matters worse. As early as 1884 he and his wite 
took a restorative holiday in Italy. This appears to 
have been his first visit to Rome, wherein he found little 
praise to give to the works of the Papacy :— 

“T have got a great deal of enjoyment out of ancient Rome 

Papal Rome is too brutally pagan (and in the worst possible 

laste, low) tor me 
Again :— 


“ Since the time of Constantine there has been nothing but 
tawdry rubbish in the shape of architecture—the hopeless bad 


taste of the Pap'sts is a source of continual gratification to me 

asa good Protestant (and something more),” 
And— 

“You have only to go from the Pantheon to St. Peter's to 
understand the great abyss which lies between the Roman of 
paganism and the Roman of the Papacy. I have seen nothing 
grander than Agrippa’s work—the Popes have stripped it to 
adorn their own petrified lies, but in its nakedness it has a 
dignity with which there is nothing to compare in the ill-pro- 
portioned, worse decorated, tawdry stone mountain in the 
Vatican.” 

Not a good word even for St. John Lateran: it is 
easier after this to understand the affinity between 
Huxley and Kingsley. The catacombs interested him 
as fossils from which he could reconstruct the early 
Church. After his return to England Huxley began to 
lay down his various offices, though he still retained a 
connection with the Royal College of Science as Dean. 
During his years of leisure he seems to have studied 
botany more than the other physical sciences, in which 
he was already so much at home. His talent for con- 
troversy, which had been in abeyance while the working 
concordat between religion and science was slowly esta- 
blishing itself, was again exercised. Besides his con- 
troversy with Mr. Gladstone in the Nineleenth Century 
on the Gadarene swine, he was fighting with the Duke 
of Argyll, the Bishop of Peterborough, and Dr. Wace, 
In fact, about this time, he showed such an 
interest in the “Higher Criticism” that he went tar 
to justify Spencer's jibe that he was clerically 
minded. Anyhow he had the authority of Spinoza for 
these excursions. There seems to have been a mis- 
taken view that in his discussion over the Gadarene 
pigs he questioned the right of Christ to act as He did ; 
but although Huxley never seems to have reached a 
point where he could have shared Mill’s avowal that 
the religious instincts of humanity had not erred in 
fastening on Christ as the central figure of religion, he 
would not have offended Christians wantonly; as a 
matter of fact his chief interest was in the demonology 
of the story. It may be doubted whether it was good 
for Huxley's soul that he should be cavilling over 
particular stories in the Bible, showing up the inaccu- 
racies of the Creation story, or the impossibilities of the 
Deluge. The time would come when the whole 
position of the Bible in Protestant countries would have 
to be reconsidered, and then piecemeal discussions 
would be supertiuous, 

It was an interesting admission of his own mind 
that the Jewish prophets reached the highest level ot 
moral aspiration that the world has known. What was 
new in Christianity did not suit Huxley’s temperament ; 
this antipathy appears to have influenced his intellectual 
rejection ot it. There is reason to suspect that Huxley 
gave his opinions on questions connected with the 
origins of Christianity with the usurped air of an 
authority. There were certain subjects in which he was 
an expert and a wider number in which he was an 
interested layman ; towards the end of his life the public 
seem to have helped him to confuse the two groups. 

This tone of dogmatism may be noticed in his 
reference to people with whom he had differences ot 
opinion. He spoke as if he were their judges. Thus 
ot “Gladstone, Samuel of Oxford, and Owen” (the 
paleontologist) he observed that all three had with 
their good qualities “one fatal defect—utter untyust- 
worthiness,” 

Some readers may regret that observations of this 
kind were not cut out of the letters before they were 
published. Against such a process of editing may always 
be pleaded the advantage of having a subject represented 
on all sides and not only in his more amiable moods. It 
is a little difficult to understand why the public attached 
such importance to the tone of his Romanes lecture, 
“ Ethics and Evolution.” The Darwinian doctrines had 
been on the market for more than forty years, and 
Huxley had during that time ample opportunity of 
judging how much they would carry. Yet people were 
surprised that he should be able to see that the moral 
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order was not built up by the exercise of those self- 
regarding qualities which are so prominent in the 
physical struggle for existence. In giving as a sub-title 
to the lecture (in private correspondence) “Satan the 
Prince of this world,’ Huxley seems to have been 
more impressed in his own mind with the large sphere 
of influence allotted to nature and the small one to 
grace, It may be remarked that in one way “ evolu- 
tion” is more irrelevant than anything else in ethics. 
It should not be forgotten that “ evolution” was sum- 
moned to account for the origin of species in the 
animal world ; what interests us about morality is the 
agreement of the types of moral theory and the 
tendency to progress and uniformity. 

The references to Huxley’s views on political ques- 
tions during his later life raise doubts on his qualifica- 
tions for despising Mr. Gladstone. He himself does 
not appear to have kept a mind so accessible as Mr. 
Gladstone’s was late in life to new points of view. 
Huxley had been a stickler for principle over the 
Jamaica business, when Carlyle and his friends thought 
that Governor Eyre was quite justified in shooting 
Gordon. In later controversies, however, Huxley took 
up a different line. He spoke of the Afghans with 
much bitterness in 1878, was savage with the Gladstone 
Ministry for Gordon’s fate, thought that the concession 
of Home Rule to Ireland would be an act of cowardice. 
Itis a relief to turn from these prejudiced opinions of 
his old age to the time when he was on the London 
School Board and helping to determine the principles 
on which the Bible should be made a means of moral 
education. 

People have said that Huxley’s chief passion was 
for the truth ; this is supposed by some to be the highest 
praise that can be given to any man. But there is 
another side : the obligation to ascertain the truth is not 
the only one laid upon man. The man who makes it his 
only end is something of a fanatic and lives in an abstrac- 
tion. There are other calls with which this must be 
reconciled. Ifthe ruling impulse to seek truth leads a 
man to classify things too strictly into verities and 
“shams” or “ frauds” the chances are that here again 
the subtlety of nature will be too much for the human 
intellect, and that in mistaken zeal he will do many 
injustices. The characterisation may well be accepted 
as valid of Huxley on the understanding that it implies 
certain defects of great qualities, 


H. M. C. 





PSYCHOLOGY. 


PSYCHOLOGY : EMPIRICAL AND RATIONAL. By Michael Maher, S.J. 
London : Longmans, Green. 


PROFESSOR MAHER’S manual undoubtedly affronts the 
prejudice that in an experiential science, such as is 
psychology, the adherence of the teacher to so close a 
system as the Aristotelianism of scholastic orthodoxy is 
too severe a handicap to allow, in any degree, of really 
successful treatment. Should we, however, rule out all 
writers the maturity of whose powers connotes some 
absence of plasticity, our authorities if select would be 
few, and perhaps not necessarily fit. With Professor 
Maher we are at any rate secure against clandestine 
metaphysics. We know the equation of the discipline 
to which he is committed. The open mind is not always 
present when most ostentatiously claimed. 

Professor Maher’s book has at least the qualities of 
its defect. It supplies a corrective to the exuberance of 
modern experientialism in the employment of a standard 
so far external to it as to give an aloofness of criticism 
favourable to productiveness. It brings to bear a learn- 
ing too little familiar to some of our technical psycho- 
logists, and a controversial acumen which, though 
hampered by the foregoneness of its conclusions, shows 
the refining influence of training and exercise. 


Nor is it any disparagement that the learning owes 
much to Hamilton, the detail in analysis a good deal to 
Lotze, the elaboration of some controversial arguments 
everything to Ward’s Philosophy of Theism. At all events 
the width of reading in scholastic and neo-scholastic 
writers is there and at our service. We may clear up 
many an historic doubt, if we will, by understanding 
what is meant by species intentionalis, by synderesis, and 
the like. Wecan study with all necessary references 
the development of the doctrine of the intellectus agens. 
We are introduced to that brilliant modern schoolman 
Balmez, upon whom is rested much of the case against 
sensationalism. To students of psychology, and of 
philosophy generally, provided only that their reading is 
not restricted to the books of this one school of thought, 
Professor Maher’s volume cannot but bring light. 
Moreover the problems are faced with candour, and the 
case for old bottles is put upon experience and validity 
of reasoning alone. The success then of the edition of 
ten years ago, twice reprinted, was not undeserved, and 
gives its imprimatur to this largely augmented fourth 
edition. 

Ten years have brought great changes in the field 
of empirical psychology. To name only two writers, 
Professor Maher could not earlier take account of the 
work of Professor William James and of Dr. Stout. The 
material in reference to certain subjects, hypnotism for 
example, had ten years back been but little sifted. Pro- 
fessor Maher does not now, any more than then, make 
any use of Mr, F. H. Bradley’s contributions to psycho- 
logy, as distinct from logic and metaphysic, and he is 
perhaps not sufficiently familiar with non-Romanist 
German writers. But lack of room has evidently been 
a great difficulty, and this is probably the reason why 
some controverted doctrines have been so summarised 
that the discussion of them is, if taken by itself, scarcely 
intelligible. An instance of this is the note on Janet, 
p. 491. A more serious fault is the occasional reference 
to St. Thomas for doctrines which are to be found in 
Aristotle. Exceedingly exasperating is the quotation of 
the latter in Latin. Professor Maher seems to make 
the mistake of thinking that the objection to be made 
against him is that he gives too much Aristotle. In 
truth we want either less or more.. If some day he or 
one of his colleagues, to whom scholasticism is a living 
body of doctrine, could give us a variorum commentary 
on the De Anima, it would be the rendering of yeoman’s 
service to psychology. 

Working within a system of orthodox theses, Pro- 
fessor Maher’s arguments do not always establish the 
conclusions to which they are directed. For example : 
no idealist would accept the inference to realism drawn 
(p. 100) from the reflexion that our assurance of the 
existence of other minds is only a conclusion from 
changes in the bodies which they animate. Our author 
calls this a “ philosophical proof of realism,” but bim- 
self says that there is no strict disproof of Berkeley’s 
“theistic immaterialism” save its conflict with the 
attribute of veracity which he must ascribe to God. 

Again, no determinist, we take it, would be at all 
affected by Professor Maher’s adhesion to the doctrine 
of free-will. Professor Maher gives an impartial state- 
ment of certain facts, and admits, it might be held, all 
for which determinism contends. There is an argument 
set forth (p. 521) with apparent approval which amounts, 
if it amounts to anything, to the assertion of the activity 
of will on condition that it simply deflects matter as it 
moves, by acting always at right angles to its path. 
Professor Maher’s mathematical physics are perhaps 
not quite sound as to the conservation of momentum, 
but a soul which acts by acting always at right angles to 
bodily movements is indeed hard put to it. 

Professor Maher’s explanation of our perception of 
an “external” world is an ingenious one, but singu- 
larly unconvincing. The mind and the ego are, in his 
view, not equivalent. The ego is the organism and the 
body does not fall outside it. Within this ego a man 
has, Professor Maher holds, a direct perception of the 
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extra-mental—facts of extension and the like. And the 
carrying further of this extra-mental into the region of 
the non-ego involves no problem. Q.E.D.! What 
was it that was to be demonstrated? Truly between 
“inner” as subcuticular and “ inner” as non-spatial 
there are infinite possibilities of equivocation. 

It is not in these fields that Professor Maher’s 
strength lies. The singular lack of effectiveness in his 
attacks on such formulz as that of Psychophysical 
Parallelism suggests that the scholastic orthodoxy has 
not decided on the line of attack and defence in the 
case of the new strongholds of naturalism, any more 
than in the case of the fastnesses of the new idealism. 
Professor Maher has ably exposed something like an 
ignoralio elenchi in special arguments of special writers, 
in the course of what appears to us a greater ignoratio 
elenchi. 


HERBERT W. BLUNT. 





LITERATURE AND CHILDHOOD. 


THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. By Clara Linklater Thomson and 
E. E. Speight, B.A. London: Horace Marshall. 


THE compilers of this collection have laid down for 
themselves in the preface a genuine and seriously needed 
principle, and have from time to time observed it 
admirably, and with dramatic suddenness. They say, 
with perfect truth, that “such reading-books are too 
often written down to children, instead of being made 
the models by which their taste is formed.” Undoubtedly 
looking down and speaking down and writing down to 
the human soul have been the sterilising curses of educa- 
tion. That everything should look up to everything else 
may be a little bewildering as geometry, but like many 
other impossibilities, it is simple and successful in 
morals. But we cannot imagine that the compilers 
mean that all things are equally suitable in a book for 
children or that they would cheerfully bring out a 
sequel consisting of selections from The Amazing 
Marriage, interspersed with popular recitations from 
Mallarmé. They have so far fulfilled their own excel- 
lent principle that they have collected in this volume a 
number of noble fragments of literary art which it is 
highly probable that the most adventurous child might not 
find in the family book-case. The pleasure of reading a 
manly English translation of the death of the great 
Paladin at Roncesvaux, for example, is sufficient to wipe 
out one’s annoyance at finding a piece of sentimental 
German romanticism, like Wieland’s Huon of Bordeaux, 
placed like an artificial rockery beside the morning 
mountain of the Song of Roland. 

But the compilers of this educational work have 
violated their own principle in a more subtle and a 
more universal way. They have yielded to that 
singular delusion which dominates books with a far less 
logical intention, the delusion that the child as such is 
interesting to children. This is a mistake which any 
hack-journalist would despise. Every one is interested 
in the local colour of foreign travel, but a book entitled 
Strange Adventures among the Aborigines of Clapham 
would not gratify the inhabitants of that suburb. Yet 
the customs of Clapham are, to the true philosophic 
traveller, weird and even terrifying. So the eternal 
value of children to maturity is that they are a palpable 
scientific elfland, but the essence of elves is uncon- 
sciousness and utter solemnity. The books that should 
be set before children are books of play and ceremonial, 
and pomp and war: the whole gloria mundi, the 
whole pageant of history, full of blood and pride, may 
safely be told them—everything but the secret of their 
own incomparable influence. Children need to be 
taught primarily the grandeur of the whole world. It is 
merely the whole world that needs to be taught the 
grandeur of children. 


Upon this error a great part of this collection, like 
most other collections, splits like a ship upon a rock. 
The compilers have honourably rejected bad literature, 
but they seem to have had the idea that they had only 
to find a piece of good literature referring to children 
and to submit it affectionately to the child. They might 
as well take a copy of Marshall on The Frog and affec- 
tionately throw it into a frog-pond. How grotesque it 
is, when once the mind is set seriously on the matter, 
to put before a child, as here, a poem like Blake’s 
“ Little Black Boy,” or, for the matter of that, any poem 
of Blake’s. A child appreciates rhythm, and Blake 
hardly observes prosody; a child loves pomp and 
battle, and Blake was a worshipper of nudity and crudity 
and peace at any price ; a child is censorious of detail, 
and Blake is often, to a censorious mind, mere doggerel. 
The splendours of his poetry are a clarity which is 
more unfathomable than darkness and a purity which 
is like the purity of white hair. He called some of his 
poems “ Songs of Innocence,” but in truth all of them, 
and more especially the simplest, were “Songs of 
Experience.” There was not one rhyme that a boy 
could have written, except, perhaps, the gorgeous and 
swaggering tragedy of Edward I]. 

The same fault must be found with the insertion of 
the beautiful “Cradle Song” of Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
called here (for some dark educational reason) Mr, 
W. A. Yeats. It is the song of a mother, and any child 
should be sent to bed who pretended to understand it. 
The fallacy extends even to the illustrations. The com- 
pilers have been foolish enough to employ largely an 
artist who works in a style of pure line-illustration as 
pale as the silver point of Raphael and aspiring after the 
manner of Burne-Jones. Even where this is done 
excellently it is wholly unfitted for children, for it 
requires a technical luxuriousness to appreciate the 
billowing beauty of a single line ; it is a perfect instance 
of the unfitness of simplicity for the simple. The most 
distressing example is a picture from that portentous 
Scandinavian fable about the travels of Thor—how he 
could not drink froma horn because the horn was the sea 
and could not lift a cat because the cat was the world- 
serpent. No mortal should dare to depict that story, 
for it belongs to that tremendous borderland where the 
shapes of things hang loosely on them like disguises, and 
life is a metaphysical masquerade. But when we are 
shown a pre-Raphaelite youth like an emaciated Galahad 
and asked to believe that it is Thor, our “ Berserker 
blood-rage” makes one of its rare appearances. This 
insolent lucidity will not do for children. It is the glory 
of the child as the type of the celestial that his mind is 
a house of windows. To surround him with child 
poems and pictures is to paint the panes outside with 
silver and make his mind, like the mind of a maniac, a 
house of mirrors. 


G. K. C. 





CURRENT POLITICS. 


CURRENT Po.itics. The Scottish Liberal Association, 71, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Ir is always difficult to criticise a book which is made 
up of contributions of different authors, for their views 
are likely to be inconsistent. But in the work before us 
there is more unity of purpose than might have been 
expected from the collaboration of sixteen writers. No 
attempt, however, is made to give a fictitious consistency 
by suppressing the identity of contributors ; every essay 
in the series bears the signature of its author, who is 
alone responsible for the opinions he expresses. The 
result of this method is to obtain on each subject an 
independent opinion, and any inconsistency which may 
be due to the independence of the writers is more than 
counter-balanced by the greater interest and value of 
the separate essays. 
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It must not, however, be inferred that the book 
contains nothing but the personal opinions of its various 
writers ; some indeed are so modest as to remind us of 
those self-effacing commentators whose notes consisted 
entirely of quotations, and to do little but compile the 
utterances of statesmen, the reports of officials, and the 
recommendations of Royal Commissions. 

To deal with each essay in detail would require too 
much space, but several merit separate notice. Of these 
the best, without doubt, is Mr. Hector MacPherson’s 
article on “ The Colonial Secretary and South African 
Policy.” We have seldom read a more convincing 
article, or a more complete and reasoned exposure of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s arrogance, inconsistency, and short- 
sightedness. Mr. MacPherson deals in succession with 
the varying phases in Mr. Chamberlain’s career—his rise 
as a municipal statesman, his change from parochialism 
to Imperialism (when the temper of the country inclined 
that way), his complete volle-face on the Uitlander 
question, and finally his lamentable failure as diplomatist 
and despatch-writer. The argument, involving, as it 
does, copious extracts from the Colonial Secretary’s 
speeches, despatches, and replies in Parliament, cannot 
well be quoted here, and deserves to be read in its 
entirety. 

Hardly less interesting is Mr. J. M. Irvine’s article 
on “ Foreign and Colonial Policy.” Mr. Irvine, 
no doubt, feels the difficulty of dealing with the 
delicate question of Imperialism in a way which shall 
commend itself to both wings of the Liberal party. Con- 
sequently he tries hard to show that the differences 
in the party are only apparent—due to a misunder- 
standing—to the ambiguous meaning of the word itself, 
Imperialism, to its opponents being synonymous with 
despotism and to its supporters with “ federation.” 
When he leaves this subject, Mr. Irvine is on surer 
ground, and in a review of Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy shows how his graceful concessions have gained 
us no friends to make up for the enmity which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s insolent speeches have aroused. 

Of the essays on domestic politics, which occupy 
nearly all the rest of the book, none is more timely 
than that on the “Housing of the People.” Although 
we find no startling revelations, no newly-arranged 
statistics and no revolutionary remedies, the plain state- 
ment of fact is sufficient to prove the gravity of existing 
evils :— 

“ Of the children who die before they are five years old, 
32 per cent. die in houses of one apartment, and not 2 per cent. 
in houses of five apartments. There they die, and there their 
little bodies are laid on table and dresser so as to be out of the 
way of their brothers and sisters who play, sleep and eat in 
their ghastly company.” 
“The problem,” says Mr. Adams, “is to find better 
houses at more reasonable rents.” He indicates one 
remedy in the rebuilding of slum areas with only so 
much compensation to the owners of the old insanitary 
dwellings as would represent the value of the new 
buildings let at moderate rents less the cost of clearing 
and reconstruction :— 
“It is highly important for a community to keep in view that 
the powers conferred by the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act are not designed for the purpose of allowing house-factors 
and owners of property to allow their houses to lapse into 
insanitary conditions in the hope that the local authority will 
by and by be compelled to come to the rescue and buy up at 
eight, ten, or twelve years’ purchase of an unjustly inflated 
rental. 
But, as Mr. Adams remarks, “ the root difficulty lies in 
the defects of our rating system” ; and this brings us 
to “ Taxation of Land Values.” 

In this article, Mr. F. A. Umpherston demonstrates 
both the justice and the pressing necessity of reform in 
local taxation. His own proposal is to put a rate on the 
value of land, apart from the erections or improvements 
upon it ; and, in answer to the objection, so often stated, 
that this is impossible, he replies that it is done every 
day. Mr. Fletcher Moulton, indeed, speaking of com- 
pensation cases, says, ‘I never knew a case, certainiy 
not in London, in which the witnesses on both sides did 


not value first the land, and then the buildings upon it.” 
Vacant building sites which, under our present system, 
are allowed to grow in value while rated merely as 
agricultural land, would then be taxed according to 
their actual worth, and this would have the effect 
of “inducing all landowners either to make the 
best use of their land, or to put it in the market.” The 
rating of land values, therefore, will contribute to solve 
the housing problem by lessening the rates on houses 
and thereby encouraging building, and by throwing more 
sites into the market. 

Of the remaining essays we can notice two only. 
Mr. Mackintosh’s article on “Higher Education” is 
exceedingly brief, too brief because it treats of a most 
important subject and is written with a directness and 
vigour which some of the other essays certainly lack. 
It is only too true that, as Mr. Mackintosh says— 

“The middle link in our educational system is by far the 
weakest. The schools giving instruction beyond the elemen- 
tary and below the University type are insufficient in number 
and unsatisfactory in quality (especially in England) ; and, what 
is the worst defect of all, they stand in no proper organic rela- 
tion to elementary education on the one hand or to the Uni- 
versities on the other. They are endlessly diverse in origin, 
type, control and means of support.” 

We cannot pretend to admire an excursus on “ Finance 
and Taxation,” by Mr. G. M’Crae, who regards the 
British Empire as “ the greatest commercial undertaking 
of this or any age,” and proclaims that “the national 
store must be run on economic lines.” Altogether this 
essay is unworthy of its companions; the style is 
execrable, and the argument shallow, so that what 
might have been a convincing case is ruined in its pre- 
sentment. 





FICTION, 


Lorp Jim. By Joseph Conrad. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Zangwill. London: Heinemann 


MANy prophecies, extravagant we thought at the time, 
were made with regard to the author of The Nigger of the 
Narcissus. Those prophecies have been more than 
fulfilled in Lord Fim, which is a very remarkable and 
interesting book. Mr. Conrad has found a problem of 
universal interest, is never in doubt as toe what he has to 
say about it, and expresses himself with consummate 
art, reinforced by a wide and peculiar store of inferma- 
tion. In its way Lord Fim is a psychological study as 
profound, if not as illuminating, as any of Meredith’s. 
It brings Mr. Conrad at once into the front rank of living 
novelists. 

The general theme considered in Lord Fim is 
suggested by the following quotation from Novalis :— 
“It is certain my conviction gains infinitely, the moment 
another soul will believe in it.” The particular problem 
with its refinements and side issues is not easily sum- 
marised—it takes Mr. Conrad over two hundred pages 
to enunciate it. Briefly, however, we may say that it is 
concerned with the discovery by a romantic young 
sailor, “one of us” Captain Marlow calls him, that 
is, an Englishman and a gentleman—that he is not the 
brave man he thought himself. He has not the habit 
of courage, and on an occasion when the eye of others 
was not upon him and the example of others was in 
favotr of cowardice, he neglects his clear duty and 
shows himself a coward, thereby losing his honour, 
which is to the Frenchman who diagnoses his case the 
important point. Unable to get any encouragement in 
his attermpt to believe that he was not really a coward, 
he searches for an opportunity to disprove it. Before 
he finds it however, the conviction of a wife and a savage 
tribe of which he has become the providence almost 
gives him complete confidence. Accident removes this 
conviction from the savages, and Jim takes the oppor- 
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tunity which this accident also provides. “He goes 
away from a living woman to celebrate his pitiless 
wedding with a shadowy ideal of conduct. Is he satis- 
hed quite now, I wonder?” 

There is an apparent artlessness about the 
arrangement of the book which seems to arise from a 
determination that the reader shall not be led 
away by the interest of the mere external events 
of the tale. Events are almost contemptuously 
forestalled, in order that the how and the why of 
them alone shall get the best attention of the reader. 
The story doubles back on itself continuously when a 
theory of conduct wants illustrating and elucidating. 
The scheme of arrangement allows, too, for the easy 
introduction of different points of view. Jim’s story is 
chiefly told by the man who comes to his help in his 
great time of need, an extremely good device. But 
opinions on Jim's case are sought from men of all classes 
and all nationalities, from the Frenchman who under- 
took the actual act of bravery in which Jim failed and 
who believes that all men are born cowards, from the 
German who knows the power of a romantic imagina- 
tion, from the captain who had himself some secret 
shame that led him soon after to suicide, from Gentle- 
man Brown, robber on the high seas, who wants to take 
his revenge upon the world, and from many others. The 
arrangement of the book is original and effective ; it 
seems to have solved one of the great difficulties of the 
philosophical romance. 

Mr. Conrad’s style still seems to suffer something 
from lack of simplicity. He has some of the tricks of 
those who try to express more than they mean. “He 
had Ability in the abstract, which is good for no other 
work but that of a water-clerk” is an example of this. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Conrad’s command of 
language in this book is remarkable, and he is generally 
so sure of what he means that he is able to express the 
most subtle ideas with quite unusual clearness. Occa- 
sionally there are passages of real beauty—for example, 
that most tragic interview between Marlow and the 
poor girl who loves Jim, but believes that some unknown 
force will take him trom her :— 

“*What is it? What is it?’ She put an extraordinary force 
of appeal into her supplicating tone. ‘He says he has been 
afraid. How can I believe this? Am I a mad woman to 
believe this? You all remember something! You all go back 
to it. What isit? You tell me! What is this thing? Is it 
alive? Is it dead? I hate it. It is cruel. Has it gota face 
and a voice, this calamity? Will he see it—will he hear it? 
In his sleep, perhaps, when he cannot see me—and then arise 
and go.’” 

Mr. Zangwill has brought up his big gun in the 
“war against war.” The Mantle of Elijah is both a 
roman a clef and a livre de circonstance ; which is to say 
at once that it is not a great novel. The Jivre de circon- 
stance has occasionally risen above its conditions and 
achieved greatness. The roman a clef is by its very 
nature a four de force without artistic value. It has to 
be judged by the standards of the parody and the 
burlesque, not by the standards of creative art. Robert 
Broser, “fighting Bob,” is the offending and offensive 
portrait in this book, and it seems to us not only to 
stultify the serious moral purpose of the work, but also 
to be a crude and superficial way of expressing the 
interesting political idea suggested in the title. The 
methods of the “ Morning Mirror” may be valuable in 
politics, but they are only repulsive in fiction. The 
truth is that there are two Mr. Zangwills—the author of 
Without Prejudice and the author of The Dreamers of the 
Ghetto. The former is a shrewd, amusing, and liberal- 
minded observer of current events; the latter is the 
gifted exponent of a profoundly interesting temperament. 
They have collaborated in this book and have met with 
the tate of collaborators. 

The Elijah with whose mantle Mr. Zangwill is 
concerned is Thomas Marjorimont—or, as he spelt it, to 
the scandal of his family, Marshmont—the first Radical 
to get into the Cabinet, a well-drawn type of the men 
from Manchester. His mantle falls on an ambitious 





young Republican from Midstoke, Robert Brown, who 
succeeds in persuading the simple Marshmont of his 
sincerity and in winning the heart of his idealistic 
daughter. The troubles in Novabarba, brought about 
by the intrigues of Sir Donald Bagnell, have begun to 
agitate English politicians. Marshmont resigns his 
position as a protest against sending out troops, and 
finds that “the people ” on whom he depends are not 
behind him. Broser also makes the same discovery and 
prepares to desert his old chief whom he has made use 
of for the first steps of his career. We leave him in the 
height of his popularity receiving the Prince of Wales 
and almost sure of the Premiership. However his wife 
(his second wife, Marshmont’s daughter) is preparing to 
leave him under the protection of the Duchess of Dales- 
bury. 

There is much that is clever on the political side of 
the book and occasional sayings that ring the bell. “ All 
intelligent Jews are anti-Semites—and all unintelligent 
Christians” perhaps rather surpasses the legitimate 
limits of the paradox ; but “all these arguments put 
forward the compensations of a righteous war as the 
reasons for a wicked war” is good. “International 
traitors” is, too, a phrase worth remembering. The 
discussion on Broser’s remark that the hegemony of the 
world is to the cold-tubbing races is one of the most 
amusing passages in the book. On the more serious 
side of the question he maintains with great effect the 
view that strenuousness is not only to be sought at the 
bayonet’s point. His great example—a very beautiful 
example—of strenuousness in the battle of life is the 
story of Margaret Engelborne, whom, by a really artistic 
touch, he makes a strong Imperialist. Mr. Zangwill 
does not appear to have much knowledge of the 
workings of the political machine in England, but he is 
as well qualitied as any novelist to express an opinion on 
the results. He brings a valable point of view and his 
attitude is well worth taking into account. 

The two important characters in The Mantle of 
Elijah, besides Margaret, are Allegra and the Jewish 
poet, Raphael Dominick. Dominick satisfies that 
idealistic side of Allegra which is soon repelled, as it 
was once attracted, by the vulgar Broser. She, however, 
refuses to leave the politician for the poet. Raphael is, 
as he describes himself, an “ outsider”—Mr. Zangwill 
shows well the pathos of such a position. He has in 
him something of the devil of Mr. Jones’ Tempter, and 
yet, with the possible exception of Allegra and 
Margaret, he is the most real figure in the book. 

Mr. Zangwill is very clever and has the amplitude 
and careless fecundity it not the insight of genius. His 
book should, therefore, be read by all who are interest2d 
in politics and should not be neglected by those who 
want to keep up with what is near the front rank in 
modern fiction. Yet we must express a hope that the 
next book of Mr. Zangwill’s will not be political. 


; L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Egerton Castle has a strong feeling for the bizarre 
and the romantic, and always writes like a man of the world 
in the best sense of the phrase. Marshfield the Observer 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) is a collection of tales dealing 
chiefly with some exaggerated or supernaturalised point of 
psychology. Mr. Castle's philosophy, however, is not very 
likely to take anyone in, or even to provide the illusion of 
reality. Romantic, pictorial effect is what he excels in, and it 
is that which makes The Guests of the Wolfmaster by far the 
best story in this book. 

If Mr. Richard Marsh painted more characters like George 
Washington Bankes, and infused into more of his work the 
glow which warms the first few chapters of A Hero of Romance 
(London : Ward, Lock and Co.), he would probably publish 
fewer books, but they would be much more welcome when 
they did come. The ingenuity of such machine-made books 
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as An Aristocratic Detective (London : Digby Long and Co.), 
which satisfies the love of lords and the appetite for police 
news by the simple expedient of making an earl’s son a 
detective, is not very satisfying as a stimulant even to the most 
jaded brain. The imaginative realism of the passage to which 
we have referred in the former book and a dramatic note or 
two in the latter book, especially the story called The Rector 
and the Curate, show that Mr. Marsh has literary ability 
which he has sacrificed, according to the habit of the day, to 
a fatal facility for turning out inferior stuff in apparently 
endless quantities. 

Miss Helen Milecete’s A Detached Pirate (London: 
Greening and Co.) is original in conception and clever in 
execution. A woman who can acknowledge a wholly 
imaginary fault and submit to the horrors of the divorce 
court in order to escape from a husband who bores her has 
at least one quality both unusual and admirable: she has 
courage. The career of Gay Vandeleur is as improbable as 
her name, but there {fs just enough consistency of character to 
redeem the book from mere sensation and enough vivacity 
to sustain the reader through two hundred small pages of 
large print. 

Good, wholesome, sentimental tales will always find a 
public out of proportion to their literary merits, and we feel 
sure that those in search of Christmas presents for the girls 
will be pleased to have two books by Miss May Crommelin to 
choose from. The Luck of a Lowland Laddie (London: John 
Long) is a story dealing with the romantic adventures of the 


seventh son of a seventh son. Miss Crommelin rather leans, 


to a little mild superstition in her work. The Vereker Family 
(London: Digby, Long and Co.) is a collection of short 
stories. They are sometimes very sentimental; they are 
never at all literary. But they are on the side of the angels 
and the gentlemen. 

The Bag of Diamonds (London: Chatto and Windus) is a 
collection of four tales. 

“ They are sent forth with no pretensions to being analysa- 
tions of life problems or psychical intricacies, but as simple 
attempts at the mysterious and marvellous—with not much 
marvel, and very little mystery ; but, it is hoped, enough of 
each to wile away an hour or two.” 

Mr. G. Manville’s Fenn’s modest estimate of his own book 
needs no addition from us, except this, that it will especially 
appeal to that large class that likes plenty of talk and circum- 
stantial detail about its policé*reports. 

We are rather fond of the artist in revolt against a hard, 
cold world. It is one of the signs of an age in which the 
“artistic temperament” is more tolerated than it has often 
been before. Alois Harz is not a bad example of the artist in 
fiction and Paul von Morawitz is as good a type of the Philistine 
as the unsympathetic attitude of his creator, Mr. John 
Sinjohn, would allow him to be. Both are a little hysterical. 
In fine, Villa Rubein (London : Duckworth and Co.) is interest- 
ing but apparently immature work. Are we right in suspecting 
the sex of the author ? 





°,° We regret that, owing to an oversight, it was stated in 
our review of The Third Salisbury Administration, 1895-1900, 
by H. Whates (London: Vacher and Sons), that there was no 
index. The book contains an excellent index, but the advance 
copy was sent to us before the index had been received. 
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May (Grace A ), Proverbs Improved in Twenty-four Coloured Pictures, Verses by 
Fred Eric Chapman, 2s. 6d. John Lane. 

Nesbit (E.), The Book of Dragons, Illustrations by H. R. Miller, Decorations by H. 
Granville Fell, 5s. Harper and Brothers. 

Stables (Gordon, M.D.) and Others, Valour and Victory, 5s. John F. Shaw. 

Stables (Gordon, M.D.), England's Hero Prince, 5s. John F. Shaw. 

Our Darlings Twenty-sixth Volume, §s. John F. Shaw. 

Wright (Mabel Osgood), Pictures by, The Dream Fox Story-book, Pictures by Oliver 
Herford, 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ade (George), Fables in Slang, Illustrated by Clyde J. Newman, 2s. 6d. C. Arthur 
Pearson 

Canton (William), Edited by, with a Digression on the Small People, Children’s 
Sayings, 2s. 6d. Isbister. 

Celebrities of the Army, Part XVIII, 6d. George Newnes. 

Glyn (Elinor), The Visits of Elizabeth, 6s. Duckworth. 

Swan (Helena), Girls’ Christian Names, their History, Meaning, and Association, 
2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Tuckwell (Rev. William, M.A.), Reminiscences of Oxford, gs. Cassell. 

FICTION. 

Collins (E. W.), A Scholar of His College, 6s. William Blackwood. 

Marchant (Bessie), From the Scourge of the Tongue, 3s. 6d. Andrew Melrose. 

Phillips (Vere), Poor Miss Smith, 1s. H.J. Drane. 

Pool (Maria Louise), Friendship and Folly,6s John Long. 

Stuart (Esme), The Strength of Straw, 6s. John Long. 

Tynan (Katharine), A Daughter of the Fields, 6s. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Tytler (Sarah), Jean Keir of Craigneil, 6s. John Long. 

White (Fred M.), The White Battalions. C. Arthur Pearson. 

REPRINTS. 

Atkinson (Edward), The Distribution of Taxes, Mental Energy (Reprinted from the 
Popular Science Monthly). Boston. 

Brierley (J., M.A), Studies of the Soul, Second Edition. J, Clarke and Company. 

Borrow (George), The Bible in Spain, 2s. John Lane. 

Dickens (Charles), The Holly Tree and the Seven Poor Travellers, Illustrated by C. 
E. Brock, 4s. 6d. J. M. Dent. 

Froude (James Anthony, M.A.), Two Lectures on South Africa, 2s. 6d. Longmans, 
Green. 

Gibson (Lawrence M., M.A.), Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies, Third 
Edition, 1s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Goodrich-Freer (A.), (Miss X.), Edited by, and the late John, Marquess of Bute, K.T., 
The Alleged Haunting of B—— House, as. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Lee (Sidney), Shakespeare's Life and Work, being an Abridgment chiefly for the use 
of Students of “ A Life of William Shakespeare,” 2s. 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Marryat (Captain), Peter Simple, Twelve coloured Illustrations by J. A. Symington, 
4s. 6d. J. M. Dent. 

Payne (Edward John, M.A.). Edited by, Voyages of Elizabethan Seamen, Second 
Series, Second Edition, §s. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 

Scott (Temple), Edited by, The Confessions of St. Augustine, with an Introduction 
by Alice Meynell, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards, 

The Vision of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Henry Francis Cary, M.A., Part I, 
Hell, Revised with an Introduction by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 1s. 6d. Methuen. 

Wetherell (Elizabeth), The Wide Wide World, 2s. C. Arthur Pearson. 

MAGAZINES, REVIEWS AND ANNUALS. 

Architectural Review, November, 1s. Effingham House. 

Christmas Marmsworth, November, 6d. 2, Harmsworth Buildings. 

Girl’s Realm Christmas Double Number, December, 1s. Hastings House. 

International Monthly, November, 25 cents. Macmillan. 

North Ameriaan Review, November, 2s. 6d. W. Heinemann. 

Pears’ Annual, 1900, 1s. A. and F. Pears. 

Review of Reviews, November, 6d. H. Marshall. 

Studio, November, 1s, 5, Henrietta Street. 

Woman at Home Christmas Number, December, 1s. Hodder and Stoughton. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BEEAKYFAST—SUPPEBR. 
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iv. THE SPEAKER. 


NovEMBER 24, 1900, 





Jahrlich 52 Hefte von 13—2 Bogen. 


DIE NATION. 


WOCHENSCHRIFT FUR POLITIK VOLKSWIRTHSCHAFT 
U. LITTERATUR. 





Herausgegeben von dem Landstagsabgeordneten 
Dr. TH. BARTH. 


BESTEHT SEIT OKTOBER, 1883. 





Die ** Nation ”’ vertritt die liberale Weltanschauung auf 
allen Gebieten des Sffentlichen Lebens, und bringt ausschliess- 
lich Originalartikel von hervorragenden Politikern, Schrift- 
stellern, Gelehrten ; 


regelmiissige orientirende kritische Ueber- | 


sichten iiber politische, volkswirthschaftliche, parlamentarische, 


kiinstlerische, litteriirische Vorginge, etc., etc. vor. 
Der Preis betragt pro Jahr 16 Mark (pro Quartal, M. 4). 
Durch jede Buchhandlung zu beziehen sowie direct von der 
Expedition der ‘‘ Nation.”’ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
One Year Six Mths. Three Mths. 


NOW READY. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 





160 PAGES. 
TWO COLOURED PLATES: 
“ WINTER,” by H. Granville Fell; and “ WHISPERS,” by 
A. Ludovic. 


ROYAL TAPESTRY AT WINDSOR: 
An Interesting Description by Ernest M. Jessop. 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 





TEN COMPLETE STORIES 


| by Herbert Compton, Lieut. F. G. Loring, R.N., 


Postal Union... Fr. 46 ... Fr. 23 ... Fr. 12 
Great Britain... £1166 ... {0183 .. £096 
United States... $8.81 ... $440 ... $2.29 
OTICE, 
THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and | 


Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta | 


Street, Covent Garden. 
EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to ‘‘ THE EpiTorR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
“THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him ; though 
he will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
bi. ee £1 8 o WEEE kcasconsntes £1 10 oO 
Half-yearly ...... O14 0 Half-yearly ...... 015 oO 
Quarterly ......... 07 0 Quarterly ......... °o 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 
abroad :— 


Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 

Paris—Galignani's Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Leipaig —Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebéque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. 

Capetown— Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 

Christianta—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade. 
41 and 43. 

Stoc dish Serden and Jephson. 

United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, | 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh. 





Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon | 


and Gotch. 
2 oronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 


Full Page. 4 Page. 4 Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... £10 0 oO 45 0° © 4210 © 43 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter ........+. 9° © 410 0 ss ¢ 3° 0 
Other pages ...cseecseee 80 Oo 4c 0 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos. per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. narrow ,, 


Is. per line, broad column. 
8d. narrow column, 
Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received mot later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 


The Title-page and Complete Index of New Series, __ I., II. 
may be obtained, gratis, and binding cases for Vols. I., , New 
Series, price Is., on amt to the Publishers, 14, * Menciota 
Street, t 





~_*#F. H. Skrine, Gilbert Parker, Anthony Kirby Gill, 
| ‘William Waldorf Astor, Stewart Johnson, Algernon 
| Blackwood, Ethel Marryat, and Lady Troubridge. 





Luxuriously Illustrated by G. D. Armour, G. Grenville Manton, 
H. Cowham, E. J. Sullivan, L. Raven Hill, Vera Christie, Percy 
F. S. Spence, and others. 
The LARGEST and BEST Shilling Christmas 
Magazine. 





Offices : 18, om Cross Road, London, W.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against, 


THEFT INSURANCE 


and 


FIDELITY BONDS 
granted by the 


| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849, Claims paid over £4,200,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, CEERI, LONDON. 


2 


-NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


Established 1865. 





35th Year. 





Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


| The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine Arts, and 


olitics. 


Is published at Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Writers, University Professors 
and Members of Parliament are among its Contributors. 


A Specimen Number sent on Request. 
ROME, Via SAN VITALE. 
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